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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— ———— 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wednesday, the Queen’s 

Speech being read by commission. It is unusually long, interest- 
ing, and grammatical. Each Minister has something to say, and 
with the exception of the Foreign Secretary something satisfac- 
tory. Lord Stanley announces that all foreign relations are on a 
friendly footing, and takes credit to Government for having 
averted war between France and Prussia, but as regards the 
future only “ trusts that no ground exists at present for apprehend- 
ing any disturbance of the general peace.” He has found it 
necessary, however, to ‘‘address a peremptory demand to the 
reigning monarch of Abyssinia” for the liberation of British 
subjects, ‘‘and to take measures for supporting that demand, should 
it ultimately be found necessary to resort to force.” ‘The Home 
Secretary is happy that the law has been vindicated in Ireland 
without bloodshed, the Duke of Montrose has diminished 
American postage one-half, and the Colonial Secretary is 
delighted with the final accomplishment of a scheme for 
the union of the British North American Provinces, whereby 
‘‘the colonies will be more effectually united among them- 
selves, and attached to the mother country by the only bonds 
which can effectually secure such important dependencies— 
loyalty to the Crown and attachment to British connection.” 
The paragraph on the Reform Bill is marked by the unusual 
phrase, “I have great satisfaction in giving my assent,” and by 
an ‘‘earpest trust” that the new electors will be worthy of the 
confidente reposed in them by Parliament ; and the whole of the 
remainder of the message is occupied with the condition of the 
people, her Majesty praising the extension of the Factory Acts, 
noting the inquiry into Trades’ Unions, and declaring Mr. 
Hardy’s Poor Law Bill a piece of « well considered legislation.” 
It is a good speech, on the whole, both in form and substance. 


Lord Malmesbury will not admit that he, by himself, accepted 
Lord Cairns’ proposal to increase the lodger qualification. Ina 
letter to the Times he says that the Cabinet had previously agreed 
to accept it, and that Lord Derby acknowledged his responsibility 
in the final debate. Lord Derby certainly took an odd way of 
supporting his colleague, but may not the truth be something of 
this kind? The Cabinet agreed to accept the amendment, if 
carried, but did not authorize Lord Malmesbury to annul their 
own compact with the House of Commons in a speech of three 
lines, and with a visible eagerness of accord. 


The great question of the legality or illegality of picketing 
was set at rest on Wednesday. ‘The master tailors tried it by 
indicting the leading members of the Operative ‘Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, and under circumstances which brought out the question at 
issue in a very clear form. ‘There was no attempt to prove direct 
violence, and no denial of the fact of picketing. Baron Bramwell, 
in a charge which we have commented on elsewhere, laid down 
the principle that picketing was an infringement of individual 
liberty, and distinctly illegal, and the jury found all the prisoners 
guilty, adding a recommendation to mercy. As the object of the 
trial was to ascertain the law, and the tailors agreed henceforth to 
abandon the practice, the judge only bound them to appear and 
receive judgment when called upon. One man, who had beaten 
another, however, receive] a sentence of three months, and we 
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trust that the result of the trial will be to teach workmen every- 
where that there is but one quarrel between them and the public. 
They are in the right on most points, but they must abandon 
intimidation. 

The Queen's Speech, it will be noticed, contains the first official 
announcement of war with Abyssinia. ‘There is, we imagine, no 
chance that Theodore, who is amusing himself, like a Nero or a 
Bishop of the fifteenth century, by enclosing people in wax cloth 
and burning them alive, will yield to any letter, however 
peremptory. If he does not, the expedition to punish him will, 
we imagine, leave Bombay towards the end of September, so as 
to reach the coast with the entire cold weather before it for 
actual operations. ‘The descent will probably be followed by a 
universal rising against Theodore, but even if it is not, the ex- 
pedition can hardly be more difficult than many which the Indian 
Government has carried to a successful termination. ‘The only 
point to be alarmed at is the cost, for though the sea is an excel- 
lent base for operations it is a costly one. We shall hardly reach 
Magdala under four millions, or get out of the country again 
under six, even if we resolve to quit a land which could furnish 
great bodies of Christian sepoys, with whom neither Hindoos nor 
Mussulmans could amalgamate. 


The meeting of the Emperors came off as arranged at Salzburg 
on Monday. Napoleon's reception by the Austrian Court was 
most cordial, by the people very dubious. The particulars of the 
interview have, of course, not transpired, but the persons who 
draw up bulletins have been directed to assure the world that the 
purposes of the Sovereigns are peaceful—they always are; that the 
monarchs agree on the Eastern question—not nice news for Crete ; 
that they intend to summon Europe to a conference to resettle 
things on the basis of the Treaty of Prague, and that Queen 
Victoria is to meet the Kaiser in Paris in October. The meaning 
of all this is,x—France will fight if Prussia passes the Main, and 
Austria will be delighted to help her should it prove convenient. 
There will, apparently, be no war this year, and between autumn 
and spring a good many things may happen. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has promised that the primary 
Report of the Commission upon Ritualism shall be published at 
once. It is understood that it condemns excess in ecclesiastical 
millinery very severely, and advises that it should be prohibited. 
That is, doubtless, proper, when the parish feels its conscience 
offended by the clergyman’s dress, but how about the doctrines 
of which those dresses are only the intimation ? Is belief in trans- 
substantiation to be allowed and the elevation of the bread for- 
bidden, sacerdotalism to be taught and the wearing of sacerdotal 
garments made penal? It would be very like an English Arch- 
bishop to recommend that course, but it will scarcely, we suspect, 
satisfy a Householder Parliament. If that consents to act at all, it 
will pass something a little more to the purpose than a sumptuary 
law. 


A Cardinal has died doing his duty, which, to judge by the 
chorus of applause in the Ultramontane Press, is an unusual thing 
for a Cardinal. Cardinal Altieri, prince by birth as well as eccle- 
siastical rank, was Bishop of Albano, and hearing that the town was 
struck with cholera, he returned to it from Rome, severely rebuked 
the frightened people, and for three days went from house to house 
barefoot, comforting and assisting the sick, administering the sacra- 
ments, doing all that prince and priest could do to relieve the 
calamity. He was ably seconded by the Zouaves, who, like the 
Italian troops in Sicily, turned sextons, nurses, and carriers to the 
sick. At last the Cardinal himself was strack—probably because 
he went barefoot, perhaps the most fatal imprudence he could 
commit—and died, able to say, after Carlo Alberto, “ At least I 
have not died as Cardinals die.” It is to be noted, to the great 
credit of the Catholic priesthood, that while the physicians fly and 
the shopkeepers go mad with terror, they remain at their posts as 
faithfully as the soldiery. If they would administer morphia 
instead of extreme unction they would be more useful, but at least 
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they face death for what they consider their duty. Except the 
priests, the soldiers, and the aristocrats, the Italians behave under 
their visitation shamefully. In one place, Cosenza, they tore an 
old woman to pieces, and burnt the quivering bits, because she, 
forsooth! had brought the cholera,—superstition of which the 
lowest Hindoos would be ashamed. 


The Organized Trades of Sheffield have, we are happy to per- 
ceive, excommunicated the Sawgrinders’ Union. The recent 
resolution of that body refusing to desert Broadhead has proved 
too much for the workmen’s patience, and the organized trades 
decline to have anything further to do with them until Crookes 
and his employer are expelled. A similar resolution was passed 
at a large public meeting called by Mr. Stainton, and the work- 
men everywhere seem aware of the extreme injury Sheffield has 
inflicted upon their cause. The local magistrates have withdrawn 
Broadhead’s licence as a publican. 





Mr. Bright has recommended the Reform League to keep in 
existence, in order to help new electors to register, and to com- 
mence an agitation for the ballot as a protection for electors 
against bribery and intimidation. It would be no protection 
against either, as Americans very well know, though it might 
diminish rioting at elections ; but supposing the remedy to be as per- 
fect as its advocates believe, it would surely be polite, not to say dis- 
creet, to wait and see whether the new Parliament is utterly blind 
to its perfection. Wedoubtif that body will be greatly conciliated 
either by advice or threats from an outside House of Commons, ot 
supported by ‘‘the masses.” They, for the future, elect the 
members, aud are very likely, therefore, to support them, a fact 
Mr. Beales appears disposed to forget. 


An ‘Indian Field Officer,” to whom the Times allots very big 
type, complains of a furlough grievance. Under the rules of 
1854 each officer was allowed three years’ furlough in his service, 
but if on the Staff lost his appointment if he stayed at home more 
than six months. Now, every officer of the old Army is “ on the 
Staff,” and consequently if he takes his legal furlough he loses his 
regiment, and finds himself on his return a sort of male Peri. 
The “Field Officer” wants eighteen months’ furlough and his 
Staff pay together. It is a reasonable want enough, but the 
Indian furlough rules for all services are antiquated and oppres- 
sive. ‘They were not made for a time when the journey out and 
back occupies three months, and their secret object is to keep 
officers in India as long as possible, The true policy is to accept 
the hunger for Europe as a fact, abolish leave to the Hills alto- 
gether, and grant one year’s furlough to every five of service, with- 
out loss of pay, allowances, or position. Indians would then be 
happy, instead of being as discontented as Admirals, and Govern- 
ment would not lose a day of effective work in a man’s whole 
career. Indian officers, of all men alive, know how illness, real 
illness, can be postponed till it is convenient to go home. 

A storm broke over London on Monday night of quite exceptional 
violence. ‘The lightning played, more or less, over West London, 
from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m., but between 11 and 3 it was perfectly 
terrific. The flashes were frequently bright violet, as they are in 
the tropics when they mean mischief, and the thunder was nearly 
continuous. Eight or ten places were struck, notably the Camber- 
well fire escape, and the rain poured down with a fury it seldom 
exhibits in Western Europe. The crops do not, however, appear 
to have suffered so much as was expected, and to human beings 
the storm has been a real relief. ‘The heat of the previous week 
was becoming dangerous, developing acute dysentery and other 
tropical forms of disease. 


The reform expected in Paris for some days has appeared, and 
turns out to be a decree authorizing an expenditure of eight 
millions in ten years on country roads, which ought to have been 
built years since, and would have been built but for excessive 
centralization. Paris is not grateful, and even the communes 
think ten years a long while to wait for an improvement which 
the departments if left tolerably independent would effect in two. 
They remember also that the Kmperor made a similar promise 
eight years ago, and it has not been fulfilled yet. 


The Bishop of Chester has published a reply to a memorial 
addressed to him by 9,000 laity of his diocese, praying him to do 
what in him lies to prohibit Ritualism. The Bishop agrees in 


principle with the memorialists, but points out that there are 
grievances on two sides, and suggests that ‘‘ while one school of 
thought in the Church should give up its extravagances, the 


‘other might be more exact and hearty in compliance with the 
directions of the Rubric.” All the clocks are to tick alike, and 
_ then everybody will know the exact time. The true object seems 
/to be not to produce a dead uniformity, which, if attainable, 
| would be pernicious, but to allow and even encourage as much 
| variety as is consistent with certain cardinal doctrines of the 
| Church of England, one of which certainly is that her service is 
‘not to symbolize the Real Presence. ‘The man who leaves out 
the Athanasian Creed teaches nothing in so doing contrary to 
the central ideas of the Church which appoints and maintains him, 


An “insurrection” has been raging in Spain all the week, 
After careful consideration of both sets of accounts, the official one 
and the Liberal one, we have come to the conclusion that both are 
false as to details, but that movements more or less formidable 
have broken out in Aragon, Catalonia, Andalusia, Navarre, and 
the Basque Provinces, all at once; that the soldiery have not 
joined them, and that Barcelona either is or was in the hands of 
the insurgents. For the rest, it is clear that the insurrection is 
not advancing fast, but not clear that it is put down, and General 
Prim has not yet made his appearance in Spain. There is no 
evidence that any regiment has revolted, and it is possible, there- 
fore, that the overthrow of the monarchy may be postponed a few 
more weeks. 


The gas stokers of London say they are oppressed, and seem to 
have a very good case indeed. They allege that they are compelled 
to work twelve hours a day, for seven days in the week, before 
huge fires, under a temperature which often rises to 180 degrees. 
They are constantly taken away fainting, and ‘‘last week, at the 
Fulham Works, so many men were taken away exhausted that there 
were not enough left to make up the gang necessary to carry on 
the work.” ‘The men ask for a reduction to eight hours a day, 
but will probably get ten hours; and exemption from Sunday 
labour, which will be done by a separate relay. With great good 
sense they propose, instead of striking, to appeal first to the Direc- 
tors, and then to the Shareholders, for more merciful treatment, a 
display of moderation none the less meritorious because striking 
Would be of no use. The directors could fill their places in three 
hours from the docks alone, but that does not give them a right to 
use up Englishmen like Cuban planters. No liver can stand 
twelve hours a day of hard work in a temperature over 100°. 





The American correspondent of the 7imes furnishes an account 
of the taxation now levied on the inhabitants of the great cities 
by the Union, the State, and the Municipality. Every man in 
New York now pays 6. 16s. ; of Philadelphia, 4/. 17s. ; of Boston, 
7/. 17s.; of Cincinnati, 5/. 4s.; of Chicago, 4/. 18s.; and of San 
Francisco, 7/. 13s. These are enormously high rates, the Londoner 
not paying on the same plan of reckoning more than three pounds 
a head, two for national and one for local taxes, but they are 
not higher than he will have to pay if London is to be thoroughly 
civilized. We want 33s. a head more, or say 400,000/., for better 
police alone. 


The workmen are beginning to perceive the power which the 
new franchise puts in their hands. Messrs Potter and Hartwell 
have put forward an address calling upon them to return only men 
who will do “ justice to labour” and legalize the Trades’ Unions ; 
an effort is to be made to secure the minority seats for the Trade 
organizations ; a demonstration managed by tailors has been made 
in Aberdeen with a similar view, and workmen will probably 
contest several of the large northern towns. The result of the 
movement—in itself a healthy one—will mainly depend upon a 
single question. Do the Unions, if they obtain legal status, 
intend to put down intimidation decidedly and for ever? If they 
do not, their nominees will be resisted not by the old ten- 
pounders alone, who might be beaten, but by the ten pounders and 
the non-unionist workmen, who will beat them. ‘ Free labour!” 
would be even in the North a very telling cry. 


The Chief Commissioner of Burmah, Colonel Fytche, has found 
it necessary to issue a confidential circular to officers in the pro- 
vince, warning them that Government will not tolerate the con- 
cubinage always rife there. ‘The connections are, in form, tem- 
porary marriages, and are considered honourable by the people ; 
but the women either interfere in pending cases or say they do, 
and the people learn to believe that justice can be bought. 
Morality apart—for concubinage like that of Burmah is an advance 
on prostitution like that of London—the evil is a very serious one, 
but we suspect Lord Dalhousie’s plan for suppressing it will work 
better than Colonel Fytche’s. He would not have it in the Pun- 





jab, aud made every officer employed there give his word of honour 
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that no native woman should live in his house or the compound | Johnson now says he never saw it, and that it was kept back by 
round it—a plan which succeeded perfectly. Colonel Fytche only _ Mr. Stanton. Mr. Stanton says it was not kept back, and as the 
threatens to send his officers away, which, as he has no means of | matter is reduced to a simple question of the personal veracity of 
replacing them with others who know the language, is, and is | the two men, the public must decide. Mr. Johnson does not bring 














known to be, a mere menace. 


The Sultan, as a first consequence of his visit to the West, has 
ordered his Ministers to improve the finances, the army, the 
marine, and the administration of justice, which is extremely 
satisfactory, as satisfactory as an order to them to double the 
yield of every acre of land. He is, however, resolved, it is said, on 
@ practical measure, the creation of a new Divan, with ten 
Mussulmans and ten Christians. If this is carried out, the ten 
Mussulmans will be of course the heads of all important depart- 
ments in the State, the ten Christians lesser officials with no real 
power; but the appearance of equality will perhaps help to float 
another loan. The Sultan wishes, no doubt, that he were head of an 
European organization, but it is hard, if not impossible, to carve 
upon rotten wood. 


Great people seem to have at last hit upon a mode of enter- 
taining each other which is a little picturesque. On the visit of 
the Emperor Napoleon to the Kaiser, the hills around Salzburg 
were lighted with beacons ; the Untersberg in particular blazing 
into the night, and the cave where Frederick Barbarossa sits wait- 
ing the hour of German unity being turned into a “sea of flame.” 
The same thing was attempted on her Majesty’s visit to the 
Border, the old warning beacons, which once told of invasion, 
being once more heaped up, and flaring all through the night. 
The attempt was a grand success, the squires heaping the bonfires 
well, and the whole country side turning out to gaze. 


Madame Frigard, the murderess described in our columns last 
week, has confessed her crime, but states that it was committed 
with prussic acid. The elaborate evidence given to prove that she 
could have strangled Madame Mertens was, therefore, unfounded, 
and her bitter jest on the subject is explained. A doctor stated 
that he had tried the experiment on a sheep, and Madame Frigard 
bade her counsel ask him if his sheep had on steel stays. 


The Edinburgh Courant publishes an unusually long letter from 
a ‘* Practical Man,” apparently an educated gamekeeper, upon the 
recent disease among the grouse. 
as we can see, is that he knows no more about the disease than 
anybody else, though he has a lingering idea that it may be tape- 


worm, may be liver disease, and usually succeeds any exceedingly | 


profitable year. Another writer thinks the number of wounded 
birds left after a successful season may have something to do with 
the matter, but the majority of correspondents write like physi- 
cians about a new disease, that it is very remarkable, that the 
symptoms are so and so, that they know nothing of its cause, 
and that early medical attendance is very desirable, all which does 
not reassure sportsmen much more than it does patients. 


The old question whether natives of India are to be admitted 


The result of the letter, as far | 


forward this story in his letter ordering Mr. Stanton to resign. 
He simply pleads ‘‘ reasons of State,” and Mr. Stanton, who is 
| protected by the Tenure of Office Bill, refuses to resign, also for 
|reasons of State. It is a mere struggle for power between the 


people and Mr. Andrew Johnson, in which the people will win. 


Sir Richard Mayne may, by possibility, be wanting something 
| to do which will illustrate his régime. We earnestly recommend 
| to his attention the suppression of beggars. They have increased 
|in London, are increasing, and ought to be diminished. Ever 
| since Lord Townshend took to break-down dances in the Strand 

they have become intolerable, a disgrace to London, a shame to 
Sir Richard Mayne and his subordinates. ‘They are bad enough 
in Bridge Street, though the memory of the Marquis is not there 
quite extinct, but in Wellington Street, Strand, they deserve 
death. The street is actually filled with beggars,—old women who 
declare their distresses in a pitiable whine, girls who trust to their 
rags, and boys who trust to their pertinacity and their bare 
feet. All except the old women pretend to sell something, and 
all are shameless beggars, lazzaroni whom even an Italian 
Government would send to prison or to sea. Suppose Sir 
Richard Mayne seizes the lot every day for a week, sends the old 
women to the workhouse, the girls to a reformatory, and the boys 
to a naval school where the birch is not prohibited. It would be 
a mercy to decent householders who pay heavy rates, and can 
neither get out nor in without being touched by wretches swarm- 
ing with lice. In all seriousness, Wellington Street is a disgrace 
to London, to morals, and to the Commissioner of Police. 





A letter from Dr. Henri Blanc, one of the prisoners confined 
by Theodore of Abyssinia, suggests a possible explanation of his 
conduct. He is possessed, the writer says, with hatred of white 
men. He hoped by their aid ani his immense army, numbering 
at one time 750,000 men, to re-establish the old glories of Ethiopia, 
and reign from Magdala to Alexandria, like Sesostris. Foiled in 
this, he became bitter, and now finds apparently pleasure in any 
insult offered to Europeans. He chained the French Consul, 
for instance; and M. Blanc—evidently a cool-headed, light- 
hearted person—thinks anything short of actual compulsion 
| would be lost on him. We may add, that the fear of the execu- 
| tion of the prisoners generally entertained in England may be 
taken as unfounded. ‘They might be murdered five minutes 
| before the King was killed, but up to that time he would keep 
| them as other scoundrels keep valuable papers, to make terms with 
| in extremity. Even ‘Tippoo did that, and this man is to Tippoo 
| what Tippoo was to his conqueror. 





Rather large sales of money stock having been effected on 
account of the public, the market for Home Securities in the early 
| part of the week was heavy, at drooping prices. At one period, 
| Consols for money were done at 943, 4. Yesterday, however, the 


to posts in the Civil Service has again come up this week. A | demand for stock increased, and Consols left off at 943 for money, 
party of Anglo-Indian philanthropists waited on Sir Stafford | and 933, Z for the account. Reluced and New Three per Cents, 
Northcote to urge—we are quoting a report evidently drawn up | wore quoted at 943, }; Exchequer Bills, 26s. to 30s. premium ; 
by a reporter who does not understand India—that he should | [ydia Bonds, 663. to 703. premium ; India Five per Cents., 113} 
help natives to come home and strive for Civil appointments. We (to 1133. Bank Stock was 261 to 263; and India Stock, 220 to 
presume they asked for examinations in India, as the particular 922. We haveno change of importance to notice in the value of 
men we want no more need pecuniary aid than dukes’ eldest sons | gither Foreign Bonds or Railway Shares. Money is very plentifal, 
do. The plain fact of the case is, that if we want the best | at 1} to 1} for the best short commercial paper. ‘The stock of 
natives in the Civil Service we must have the examiuations in | coin and bullion in the Bank of England is 23,532,661; in the 
Calcutta, and in Calcutta they cannot be honestly competitive. Do Bank of France, 37,351,000/. 
we want them? Hitherto the India House has said no, and if it | i ‘ lag mar TR ie 
erin , | The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
is giving up that theory—a very poor and thin one--we would | and on Friday week are subjoined :— 

Friday, anges 16. Friday, Augast 23. 


much rather it opened great appointments without examina- | 
tion, or other imbecile contrivance for abolishing patronage. Let | 
Sir J. Lawrence choose a native to rule a regiment, a province, or | 
a department. He will do it very well, provided we do not insist | 
on selecting the kind of fool who alone could succeed in a com- 
petitive examination. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SESSION. 


HE Session has not developed a new man. Many reputa- 
tions have been increased, and many more have waned, 
but no previously unknown member has come forward to the 
front, except, indeed, Mr. Hodgkinson, who, having never been 
heard of before, incidentally proposed a revolution, carried it, 
and has never been heard of since. On the Tory side, new 
appearances were scarcely to be expected, as no young 
politician could tell precisely how far Mr. Disraeli intended 
to advance, whether it was prudent to be strictly Conservative 
or safe to be something of a Chartist. As a body, the young 
Tories trusted their leader entirely, and held their tongues 
with diligence, and the few who broke through the rule left 
no mark upon the Session. Mr. Disraeli, though kindly to 
young men, never seems to care heartily for their aid, and this 
year he was probably more afraid of their generous impru- 
dences than grateful for their eager support. His work was 
that of the diplomatist rather than the statesman, and 
diplomatists in a crisis are not fond of amateur aid, or of the 
zeal which attaches are apt to throw into their unpaid labour. 
Upon the other side, however, there was a splendid chance, 
and nobody came forward to take it up. There was not even 
an eldest son to enunciate Old Whig doctrine, and hold up 
the banner older men were compelled to lay aside. The 
embarrassment of the Liberal chiefs in a situation which, from 
the moment the Compounder was buried, was almost cruel, 
infected their followers, and we had not from Whigs or 
Radicals a single noteworthy speech. The Old “ Whigs ’”— 
Greys, Villiers, Cavendishes, Russells—were strangely quiet, 
quiet and powerless as Adullamites ; and, indeed, on our side 
of the House no reputation can be said to have beeu greatly 
increased. Mr. Gladstone has decidedly lost ground as a 
leader, and as an orator has had but one opportunity, the 
third reading, which he decided to let pass. The Budget was 
a bit of his own, and scarcely called for comment, and his 
most important speeches have been upon Compounding, a 
subject fatal to a man whose single oratorical tempiation is 
over-minute detail. Not even Mr. Gladstone could make the 
Compounder anything but a nuisance. He helped greatly 
to kill him, but it was as much by wearying the 
country as by convincing its judgment. Mr. Bright has, no 
doubt, advanced this Session, having removed the main obstacle 
between himself and office, and one or two of his speeches 
have been magnificent; but Mr. Bright’s reputation as an 
orator can hardly be increased, and in his one distinctive 
effort, the opposition to the limited vote, he decidedly failed, 
displaying a kind of aristocratic inability to take in a new 
idea. Mr. Mill has also advanced; the notion that he is a 
“mere philosopher’ dying away, as it is seen that some of 
his ideas, bad or good, will at any rate work. The “ wildest” 
of them all obtained 73 votes, his “crotchet” representing 
minorities has been embodied in the Constitution, his plan 
for the municipal government of London has met with uni- 
versal acceptance, and his speech on the agreement of Paris 
delighted men who had been accustomed to believe that a 
philosopher must be indifferent to physical force as an element 
in human affairs. Mr. Goschen has been almost quiescent 
through the Session, and though Mr. Forster’s standing in the 
House is decidedly higher than it was last year, the rise is 
due rather to an increasing confidence in his character and 
capacity, than to any special act he has performed this 
Session. Of all men inthe House, on the Liberal side, Mr. 
Ayrton has, perhaps, made the most decided progress. It 
is difficult to comprehend, and still more difficult to justify, 
all his conduct with regard to the Bill, notably his vote on the 
representation of great cities, but his extraordinary control of 
details, his faculty for parliamentary business, and a cer- 
tain acrid strength, as of a man who could act if he 
ever got the opportunity, secure him singularly atten- 
tive audiences. Last year the notion of Mr. Ayrton 
in office would have been derided, next year it may be 
a doubt whether a Liberal Ministry could afford to decline his 
aid. His speech on Indian affairs at the end of the Session 
showed more breadth, more of the largeness of view required 
from a statesman, than any he has yet delivered, and largeness 
is the quality in which he has hitherto been held to be most 
deficient. A Householder Parliament is sure to appreciate, it 
may be to over appreciate, men like Mr. Ayrton, and no one 
who has watched him this Session would wonder if 1870 found 
him a personage in the House. 





On the other side of the House four men at least have very 
decidedly risen in parliamentary esteem, and two have ag 
decidedly declined. Mr. Disraeli has at last made his mark 
in English history, and henceforward must take rank, if not 
among the foremost statesmen of England, at least among 
the greatest masters of parliamentary strategy. Whatever 
men may think of the morality of his conduct, and we, for 
example, think the worst of it, it is folly to deny the mar« 
vellous tact, temper, and subtlety of insight which he has 
displayed in managing the House this Session. He has beer 
almost alone. The only colleague who could have materially 
aided him has obstinately refused to open his lips, and the 
great help he has derived from Mr. Henley has not been of 
the oratorical kind. Lord Cranborne resigned and attacked 
him, Mr. Walpole alienated some of his strongest supporters, 
Sir John Pakington made all England laugh at the Cabinet, 
and Mr. Hardy twice imperilled the Bill by the reck- 
lessness of his personal pledges. For the immediate purpose 
Mr. Disraeli was more lonely than if he had stood alone, and 
in his loneliness there was ever and anon something of that 
grandeur which must always attach to the man who dares, in 
any supreme moment, to pit his own mind against a host. Mr. 
Disraeli did dare, beguiled his own party, pulverized his 
opponent’s, gently led on the Tories, defied the Whigs, placed. 
the Radicals in a situation in which their strongest men 
scarcely dared to move, carried his Bill, and now stands 
before the country a man distrusted or disliked, but inevitable 
leader of his party, and possible dictator of the immediate 
future. The times are such that unscrupulousness has be- 
come a source of strength, and the country has learnt this 
Session that it has no scruples to fear in Mr. Disraeli; that 
his end once clear, he will break any party ties, expel any 
ancient colleagues, break with his past as freely as if Toryism 
and Jacobinism were identical creeds. He has contrived to 
create an impression that he is ready to make great changes, 
to pursue in Ireland, for instance, an almost revolutionary 
policy, and until this impression is falsified by his conduct or 
by events, the vague expectancy of the public will help to- 
keep him in power. Mr. Disraeli, like Napoleon, has suc- 
ceeded in an enterprise in which success is its own great 
justification, and for good or for evil is twice the man he 
was at the beginning of the Session. No man, however 
bitterly opposed to him, now doubts that he has the instinct 
of the House, that he can master colleagues, or that he can 
carry through with imperturbable patience a really great 
design. Vivian Grey has no longer need of any Marquis of 
Carabas. But one man has advanced beyond him, and that 
is the colleague who, indignant alike with his policy and his 
projféct, quitted office to retain his conscience, and thereby 
rose at once to a level scarcely as yet occupied by any rival. 
It is a good sign for the future of England that when Lord 
Cranborne announces himself more Conservative than a 
Conservative Ministry, Liberals are found to give hearty honour 
to his patriotism and his consistency. Just long enough in 
office to show that he would have been an admirable adminis- 
trator, Lord Cranborne in quitting it made his position in the 
Empire finally secure. Unfortunately forhim, he is an eldest son, 
like Lord Stanley, who also has greatly advanced. He has, it is 
true, taken up no position on the Reform Bill, and he allowed 
himself somewhat hastily to pledge his party against democratic 
reforms; but he has neither acted nor spoken against the mea- 
sure, and in his own department he has been singularly suc- 
cessful. His negotiation with Spain was a triumph of the kind 
Englishmen most appreciate, he postponed a European war by 
a guarantee which, wise or unwise, Parliament heartily 
approved, and in the Abyssinian affair he is displaying a 
calm though somewhat slow strength, a willingness to risk 
men and spend money, if either should be needful to vindicate 
British position, which is in exact accordance with the highest 
English sentiment. An idea has grown up during the Session, 
not yet quite warranted by the facts, but quite consistent with 
them, that in the Foreign Office Lord Stanley has found the 
true work of his life; that he is what Englishmen want their 
Foreign Secretary to be,—a man at once strong and safe, not 
afraid either of responsibility or expense, but slightly con- 
temptuous of glory, hostile to the policy of isolation, but 
determined not to intervene except with effect. Unless it were 
understood that the Conference should be acted upon, Lord 
Stanley would hold no conference. The Foreign Secretary 
whom the people prefer must in England always hold a great 
position, and it is to that position Lord Stanley has now risen. 
His path as a statesman has been smoothed by the incapacity 
of some of his ducal colleagues, and should Lord Derby retire 
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from active life, by no means an impossibility, he is the 
inevitable leader of his party in the Upper House. Mr. 
Hardy has risen much less than his colleagues, but still he 
has risen. His Bill to amend the Poor Law Administration of 
the metropolis was a wise and moderate measure, he has 
been a sensible Home Secretary, and his partial failure with 
the Parks’ Bill will not injure him within the House, where 
the causes of that fiasco are thoroughly understood. He is 
not, and never will be, a great statesman, but the country is 
ready to accept him as a well-meaning and, with certain 
drawbacks of temperament and temper, as shown in his attack 
on Mr. Peter Taylor, a competent official. 

On the other hand, Sir J. Pakington has declined, and Mr. 
Walpole, as the Americans say, has politically “gone under.” 
At the Admiralty Sir J. Pakington was a considerable man, 
because nobody outside the Navy knows anything about it, and 
because he is not afraid to spend money, as most Ministers are. 
They never can be persuaded that the House of Commons is 
a collection of Englishmen, and that Englishmen will never 
adopt or endure a consistent policy of frugality. But as 
Secretary at War, Sir J. Pakington is visible, and, being 
visible, his fussy weakness has become at once patent to the 
House. His absurd blunder in revealing the secret history 
of the Ten Minutes’ Bill destroyed all confidence in his official 
discretion, and his own defence for the proposal to make 
Militiamen liable to penal servitude in the ranks stamped 
him as a mere instrument in the hands of a department. 
There was some little remaining doubt about him in the begin- 
ning of the year, but there is none now, and in a reconstructed 
Ministry he would probably be relegated to some equally 
honourable but less vitally important function than the ulti- 
mate control of the British Army. As to poor Mr. Walpole, 
what is there to be said? He is what he always was, the 
man among Englishmen best fitted to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or Speaker of the House of Commons, but no Govern- 
ment will again commit the mistake of making him a Secre- 
tary of State. For his blunders in the War of the League Lord 
Derby is as responsible as himself; but the vacillating obsti- 
nacy he displayed as Appellate Judiciary was entirely his own, 
and amounted, on at least two occasions, to a positive dis- 
qualification for high secular office. It is a great pity he 
cannot be mitred, but as that may not be, he must be con- 
tent, after this Session, to rank as a sensitively upright, over- 
cultivated, but weak English gentleman. 

On the whole, the personal results of the Session in the 
House of Commons have not been altogether satisfactory. Of 
the four politicians who have risen most decidedly, two must 
be taken away from the Commons just when their usefulness 
begins to be most apparent; the third has succeeded by virtue 
of his contempt for political morals; and the fourth is be- 
coming strong, mainly because he represents so perfectly the 
Philistine side of the British elector’s mind. 





THE SALZBURG TELEGRAMS. 


HE “language of the two Emperors Napoleon and Francis 
Joseph towards each other,” says the Moniteur, “has 

been most affectionate, and their interviews have been of a 
peculiarly intimate and cordial nature.” The “views of the 
two Sovereigns as to the Eastern question are said entirely to 
eoincide.” One “of the chief objects of the understanding 
arrived at between the two Emperors is to prevent South 
Germany from governing the North German Confederation.” 
The Emperors intend to invite the other Powers of Europe to 
join in an agreement, “the basis of which will be the main- 
tenance of the Treaty of Prague.” Such are the telegrams 
which have been whizzing like diplomatic bullets across 
Western Europe all the week, and which are either official 
digests of actual contracts between the two Sovereigns, in- 
tended to enlighten the world, or official digests of the ideas 
Napoleon wishes to have believed, and intended to take the 
worldin. The Havas Agency—Continental for Reuter’s Com- 
pany—being eniirely under the control of the French Govern- 
ment, the latter supposition is by much the more probable, but 
either is sufficient to prove this. The Emperor of the French 
intends to make the temporary division of Germany established 
by the Treaty of Prague a permanent basis of his policy. Ger- 
many cannot be divided into three, as he ordered M. Rouher to 
say it had been, but at least it shall be two, and notone. He 
either thinks, or he desires the world to think, that he has won 
over Austria to his view, and it is, on the whole, possible, in 
defiance of antecedent probabilities, that he has won her. It 
is hardly probable that he would have ventured on such a 





series of inventions as these telegrams without basis sufficient 
to prevent a blank official denial. The Hapsburgs, moreover, 
are Spaniards of a good class—that is the key to them—and 
when they publicly and ceremoniously thank a subject for 
restoring the good relations between Austria and France, as 
they have thanked Prince Metternich, they intend that public 
acknowledgment to be not only a supreme honour—and they 
think it an honour beyond compare—but to be also a 
political manifesto. The allusion to the East, the quarter in 
which French, Austrian, and English interests are so nearly 
identical, is, if an invention, an admirable one, and the Treaty 
of Prague is no doubt a natural basis for French, if not for 
Austrian policy. The Emperor has made a mistake, but an 
endurable one, if Prussia is only to be extended to the Main, 
to be only as great as France, and not quite so well situated. 
If, however, Prussia is to be Germany, if the greatest nation 
of Central Europe, perhaps the greatest nation in the world, 
is to be organized like a regiment, under the Hohenzollerns, 
then it would cease to be endurable. France would be stifled, 
and France dislikes thick neckcloths. On the other hand, so 
long as South Germany remains independent, so long as a 
great Catholic German population outside Austria remains 
isolated, the Hapsburgs have a chance of retaining their posi- 
tion as a civilized ruling House. Aided by events, they 
may draw Wurtemburg, Hesse, Baden, and Bavaria into 
a Confederation of which Austria would be the head, 
and if not so aided, may at least keep their own 
dominions intact, at least retain the solid base which 
enables them to deal with the Hungarian kingdom as equals. 
The Catholic Germans of Austria will hardly consent to 
merge themselves in the Protestant Germans of Prussia unless 
secure of their due influence, unless they are a mass sufficient 
to be worth conciliation. But if the Southern States join 
Prussia, and find the junction not only endurable but pleasant, 
as Catholic Cologne, for example, has found, then indeed it 
will be hard to keep the Austrian States from their natural 
position as members of the united, prosperous, and externally 
powerful German Empire. Austria, too, really needs help to 
preserve the independence of the States of the Danube, which 
is becoming problematical, and she can hope to obtain it only 
from the West. 

On the whole, we incline to the belief that the telegrams 
are in the main true; and if true, they bode no good to the 
permanent peace of the world. Two very considerable 
Empires, one admittedly strong, one perhaps stronger than 
it is for the moment believed to be, are united in the resolve 
to arrest a movement which has almost the force of a 
convulsion of nature, the movement of the Germanic people 
towards unity. Already enough of that unity has been ac- 
complished to render resistance dangerous, and it may at any 
moment become almost hopeless. Hesse, it is perfectly 
understood, must obey any summons from Berlin. The people 
of Wurtemburg have announced, within the last fortnight, in 
an informal Parliament of notables, that they intend to join 
the North, to concede to her, in their own words, an undivided 
military control. The Bavarian Ministry have prevented 
their King from visiting Salzburg by an expression of opinion 
which amounts to an exercise of moral coercion. In a few 
months the South, which is fretting under its isolation, will be 
enthusiastic for union, and thenCount von Bismarck must either 
risk a great war, or give up the dream of his and his master’s 
life. Is he likely to fear the risk? He stated in Parliament, 
immediately after Sadowa, that he expected it, that Prussia 
was prepared for it, and that he hoped to keep the annexations 
Prussia had acquired with the sword. He either has secured 
St. Petersburg, as Continental statesmen believe, or he can 
secure St. Petersburg by offering aid to the south-east, and 
with that alliance an attack even from France and Austria 
need not look too formidable to be risked. At anyyrate, un- 
less he risks it, he may give up all hope of uniting Germany, 
and there is no reason to suppose that with a stake so 
enormous he will hesitate to take up good cards. His real 
opponent will be France, and to France under an Empire, 
with a Sovereign who cannot select the best General lest 
he thereby promote a rival, with an army doubtful if it be 
well led, and a people demoralized by eighteen years of 
servitude, he opposes an army equally great, fully confident in 
its leaders, commanded by men whose victories help to cement 
the monarchy, and supported by a people young in spirit, 
drilled to perfection, and filled with the hope of reaching a 
visibly attainable goal. We see no clear reason why Count 
von Bismarck should falter, and yet if he does not falter he 
comes straight athwart the Napoleonic basis of peace, a 
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Germany cleft in two by a contemptible river. He may of 
course delay, may occupy these months in conciliating 
Hanover and those in reorganizing the South, may 
even think it better to wait a possible revolution in 
Paris which might spare him all anxiety, but sooner 
or later, if Napoleon remains upon the throne, and the 
Papacy does not regain its hold on Munich, the conflict- 
ing ideas must clash with a clang that will reverberate 
throughout the world. And, looking to the disturbance the 
armed peace creates, the necessities of Napoleon and the 
difficulty of restraining national enthusiasm both in Germany 
and in France, we can by no means believe that the interval, 
the moment of hushed breath, will be protracted. It is not 
the interest of Napoleon to protract it beyond the spring, 
and he can at any moment inquire why Prussia, bound by the 
Treaty of Prague, is fortifying Mayence with iron plates. 

But England? We do not like the part assigned to Eng- 
land in this drama at all. There is not, indeed, the slightest 
probability that Queen Victoria will visit Paris as a sort of 
Empress of Britain, with Mr. Disraeli for Vizier, prepared 
to sign alliances, and take part in arrangements for remodel- 
ling Europe. That is not her Majesty’s ré/e in life, and the 
telegram which assumes that position for her throws some 
discredit over the remainder. But it must not be forgotten 
that the existing Ministry is by long prepossession Austrian, 
that Mr. Disraeli believes it the duty of Great Britain to be 
servile to Napoleon, that both the aristocratic parties have 
expressed their resolution time and again not to consent to an 
united Germany, and that the interest of Great Britain in the 
East is, on the whole, identical with that of Austria. She 
wants to keep Russia out, and so do the Hapsburgs. It is 
more than possible that England, if not asked for 
too much, might join such an alliance, might accept 
the Treaty of Prague as a new basis for the public life 
of Europe, might consider the independence and greatness 
of Austria indispensable to the independence and security of 
the East. That such a view would be fatal to our true inter- 
ests, which command us to welcome Germany as a counterpoise 
to France, to hold our Eastern position by our own strength 
and not by alliances, and to see in the possession of Egypt 
full compensation for the expulsion of the Turks, is as 
little to the purpose as that it is our moral duty to 
support the nationalities. The Ministry are just as capable 
of miscaleulating the chances of German consolidation as 
of American unity, quite as likely to believe Austria in- 
dispensable to Europe as to hold with Mr. Disraeli that 
the safety of England demands the independence of the Pope. 
It is hard to believe that the nation will, for the second time 
in six years, make the blunder of striving to prevent the 
growth of a nationality, but the Ministry may, and in foreign 
affairs a resolute and unscrupulous Ministry—and Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Disraeli together combine a maximum of 
courage with a minimum of scruples—is England. The 
telegram may be a pure invention, in form it is certainly an 
absurdity, but it is a strange one to circulate just after the 
Empress Eugénie’s visit, and with Napoleon’s imprimatur. 
The mere rumour of such an alliance tends to make him 
strong; and Napoleon’s strength just now is not a guarantee 
of peace. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LAST ACTS. 


: ie constitutional conflict in America, which seemed a few 

weeks ago to have ended in the submission of the Pre- 
sident, has broken out more violently than ever. Mr. Johnson 
appears resolved to drive Congress to extremities, and within 
the past ten days he has done two acts which render any 
further agreement with him almost impossible. The Liberals 
in Congress, who represent two-thirds of the population of the 
North, and probably, when the negroes are included, half the 
people of the South, after nearly three years of experiments more 
or less indecisive, at last resolved on a plan of reconstruction. 
The States formerly in rebellion were left in existence, but 
their federal power was suspended until they gave proof of 
recovered loyalty to the Union. The proof was to be the 
election of representatives who could be trusted to maintain 
the Amendment in the Constitution securing freedom to all 
without distinction of colour. To accelerate the process, 
universal suffrage was established throughout the South, all 
men who had taken an active part in the war against the Union 
were temporarily disfranchised, and the Northern Generals 
were invested until the new legislatures should assemble with 
nearly absolute power, The scheme seemed to English 





observers a cumbrous one, but it had three great advantages. 
which in American eyes outweighed all its defects ; it pre- 
served the continuity of State life, it enfranchised the 
coloured people, and it was lenient to a degree unprecedented 
in the history of civil wars. The result, it was hoped, would 
be the election of legislatures devoted to the Union, and sup- 
ported by at least half the population; and it would have been, 
but that Mr. Johnson, though ostensibly a Unionist, was really 
devoted to democratic and State-right ideas. He would, it 
was felt, work the Reconstruction Acts so perfunctorily, and 
the old parties were so animated by his protection, that 
Congress was compelled to stretch its powers to the utmost 
limit compatible with the existence of the Constitution, 
and transfer all patronage from the President to the Senate. 
By an Act, called the Tenure of Office Act, passed over 
the President’s veto, he was forbidden to remove any offi- 
cial without the consent of the Senate, which, again, possesses 
a veto on all fresh nominations. It was, moreover, pro- 
posed as a further security to keep Congress in perpetual 
session; but Mr. Johnson, though angry—so angry that he 
says all Americans are demoralized by their preachers and 
papers—declared that he would loyally execute the hateful Act. 
Congress therefore dispersed, and no sooner had it disappeared 
than Mr. Johnson resolved to remove the two men whom, of 
all others, the Act was intended to protect. His Secretary at 
War, Mr. Stanton, is the only convinced Liberal in his 
Cabinet, and his presence there is regarded by all Liberals as 
essential to the security of the country. While he is there 
Mr. Johnson cannot successfully strike a coup d'état, cannot 
organize in secrecy any measures intended to revive the 
military power of the South. There may be no reasons for 
expecting such a blow, but the Liberals, aware that the whites 
in the South are recovering rapidly from their depression ; 
that one powerful and unbroken State, Kentucky, is devoted 
to the President ; that another, Tennessee, is only held by negro 
aid ; that a third, Maryland, commands the route to the capital, 
and that Democrats exist in every village of the North, think 
stringent precautions by no means unadvisable. The key to 
those precautions is Mr. Stanton, and the President has now 
dismissed him. Availing himself of a blunder in the Act 
which limits his powers only to officers whom he himself has 
appointed, he declares that Mr. Stanton, having been 
nominated by his predecessor, may be dismissed by his mere 
fiat, and refuses to admit him into the Cabinet, transacting 
all business through an officer whom we should call the 
Military Secretary. He passes over Sir John Pakington, to 
deal directly with Sir Edward Lugard. Mr. Stanton, on his 
part, refuses to accept his dismissal, and the department 
would be reduced to chaos, but for the legal power of the 
President to act if he pleases as his own Minister at War. 
Then, as if to show that he is not acting from mere dislike of 
Mr. Stanton, Mr. Johnson strikes another blow at an equally 
important officer. Of all the Generals in the service of the Union, 
General Sheridan is, perhaps, the one dearest to the Liberal 
chiefs, the only one they name as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency. He has shown over and over again, more 
especially by his conduct in the New Orleans massacre, that 
he is a determined Liberal, and is, perhaps, the one General 
who has thoroughly and honestly carried out the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts. He commands, moreover, the most dangerous of 
all Southern States, Louisiana, and also the one in which the 
experiment of free labour promises the greatest and most 
satisfactory results. The President accuses him of insubordi- 
nation and insolence, that is, of obedience to Congress, rather 
than to himself—probably quite a true charge—and, as we 
learn through the Cable, has removed him, and appointed 
General Thomas, a “ moderate,” in his place. This decree, 
following as it does on the removal of the one Secretary 
whom Liberals can heartily trust will, it is certain, create 
unbounded excitement, probably tempt Congress to re- 
assemble, and try once more the dangerous expedient of 
legal deposition. Whether the President, in his various 
capacities of Head of the Executive and Commander-in-Chief, 
has not some legal power to suspend General Sheridan pend- 
ing the meeting of the Senate we do not precisely know, and 
rather suspect the balance of evidence is upon Mr. Johnson’s 
side. But there can be no doubt whatever that the removal 
is contrary to the intention of Congress, that if supported 
it compels all Generals to leave the Reconstruction Acts to 
work themselves, and that it is intended toshow both South 
and North that the President will only obey Congress so far as he 
is actually compelled. He will not carry out the policy laid down 
by the representatives of the nation, and must, therefore, be 
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either deposed or rendered powerless to impede their action. | Fenian movement, opening letters under fixed legal guarantees, 


Deposition is so difficult, indeed, so impossible, under the Con- 
stitution, except by declaring the President “ morally insane,” 
or some such trick, that the Liberals will probably resolve 
upon the other expedient still open to them,—a reassemblage 
of Congress, and a resolution to make the session permanent 
until a new President has been installed. The members must 
sacrifice eighteen months of their lives to the safety of their 
country. Once assembled in Congress, and supported as they 
are by overwhelming military power—their first summons 
would set half a million of trained soldiers in full march for 
Washington—they can paralyze the President, reduce his 
yeto to a form and his patronage to a nullity, and carry on the 
Government by what will be, in fact, a parliamentary system, 
acting through the Secretaries instead of the Sovereign, and 
giving them if needful right of speech, though not of vote, 
within their own walls. In a country with centralized 
authority such a position would be intolerable, but in 
America daily life is regulated by the State Governments, 
which are unaffected by the struggle, and the Army being 
entirely Northern, the work of reconstruction in the South will 
not suffer by eighteen months’ delay. Our contemporaries 
doubtless will demonstrate that such a course of action is 
illegal, and we confess we are not concerned to answer them. 
It is just as illegal perhaps as the assemblage of our own Con- 
yention in 1688, and just as indispensable to the national 
security. The occasion justifies revolution, and by declaring 
itself under this formula or that formula the Sovereign power 
in the State, the American Parliament assures the country 
that the revolution shall be accomplished with as little blood- 
shed, and as short an interruption to the routine of the 
national life, as is compatible with the permanent maintenance 
of freedom throughout the land. 

In the midst of all this confusion, this administrative anar- 
chy, one cheering feature may be perceived in American 
politics. The coloured men understand the value of their 
suffrage. They were strangely quiescent during the war, and 
it was feared that in the wilder States, like Tennessee, they 
would be cowed by their employers, while in States like the 
Carolinas, where the planters sometimes show themselves 
statesmen, they would support the authority of their ancient 
masters. They have falsified both expectations. In Ten- 
nessee very severe pressure has been applied, both to 
individuals and to classes, the Regulating Committees 
having re-formed themselves, and the employers having, it is 
said, dismissed workmen wholesale ; but the negroes have held 
on with patient tenacity, and the unbroken coloured vote has 
been thrown on the Liberal side. It is impossible of course 
for decent human beings to feel any pleasure at the re- 
election of a man like Mr. Brownlow, who seems to English- 
men more oppressive than his opponents, and individually we 
detest the system on which these Middle States are worked, as 
tending directly both to perjury and tyranny, but that the 
coloured men should have the nerve and the brain to use 
their votes is the best security yet offered for the restoration 
of the South. In South Carolina, on the other hand, where 
the planters have tried to lead the blacks, the vote will also 
be Liberal, the blacks seeing clearly that for the present their 
only security is a dogged adherence to the North. Ulti- 
mately, we cannot but think, differing in that from the able 
correspondent of the Daily News, that the planters, whose in- 
terest now is to become an aristocracy of the Indian type, 
will be able to reconcile themselves with the agricultural class, 


and exert very great power both in their States and in the Union | 


—a power which in many respects may be decidedly beneficial 
—but as yet that day has not arrived, and the negroes in joining 
the Liberals show a clear perception at once of their own 
interests and the political position. 


THE SPY SYSTEM IN IRELAND. 
HE Government of Ireland is, we greatly fear, passing the 
thin line which divides espionage from treachery. We 
have never been able to accept, although we deeply respect, 
the views of those political purists who would denounce all 
political espionage as crime, who would allow a State to go to 


rather than break up by the use of detectives a system of 
moonlight drill. The safety of the people is the supreme 
political law, and a State has as much right to use its police 
against traitors—the definition of the word “ traitor” being, of 
course, reserved—as against burglars or members of any 


planting policemen as watchers, and even buying information 
from scoundrels willing to sell it, seem to us allowable 
practices, though a man must be very sure of his own 
motives, very clear as to the righteousness of his cause— 
righteousness to be judged by his obligation to the rebels 
as well as to the Government—to resort to any but the 
second. But there is an easily ascertainable limit to the 
moral right of a State to sanction such a breach of the 
tacit contract with its people, and that limit may be 
fairly thus defined. It may watch anybody, but it must tempt 
nobody. The Government of Ireland, led no doubt from step 
to step by horror of a movement which, even if successful, 
could only result either in the despotism of a caste or utter 
anarchy, has, we greatly fear, been drawn beyond the true 
moral line. At the Kerry Assizes, held a fortnight since, some 
facts were revealed which were in a high degree discreditable 
to the police administration of the island. At those assizes, 
Head Constable Talbot, one of the principal witnesses against 
Captain Moriarty and others, deposed that he wis comnis- 
sioned by Government to watch the Fenians, and track out 
the development of their plans. We do not object, for the 
very same precaution might be needful with an association of 
burglars. Dissatisfied, however, with a ré/e so tame, this 
enterprising officer resolved to play a more spirited part, one 
which should obviate the possibility of failure. Accordingly, 
he pretended, according to his own testimony, to throw him- 
self heart and soul into the conspiracy, and took upon himself 
the character of a chief organizer. Having thus the direction 
of the movement in his hands, he was, of course, master of its 
designs, and could keep the authorities always forewarned of 
what was about to take place. Fastidious people may, per- 
haps, think that this conduct was very like getting up a plot 
in order to reap the benefit of discovering it. But Head 
Constable Talbot is not a fastidious person. He rather takes 
credit to himself for his smartness. And he details with 
much easy unconcern and jaunty self-complacency the details 
of his manguvres. So successful were these manceuvres, it 
seems, that ** they would not hold a meeting, day or night, 
without him,” for, he tells us, “they took him to be the 
head of the whole thing.” And he adds, “‘ though he took no 
oath, he acted as Head Centre, and was recognized as such by 
them,” and was promised the position when the rebellion 
broke out of Commissary-General to the Republican Govern- 
ment of Ireland. We all know what a statement like this 
means. As Head Centre he enlisted at least all the willing, led 
men, still doubtful of the safety of the plot, into overt acts, 
suggested means for raising recruits, encouraged men who 
might else have held aloof to enter the ranks of the dis- 
affected. As Head Centre, he, in particular, allowed them on 
one occasion to discuss the future assassination of a Mr. Mawe, 
apparently a parish priest, who had opposed the Fenian pro- 
jects, and then gave the discussion as evidence in favour of a 
severer sentence. Weput it to English gentlemen, squires first 
of all, people who hold Fenians to be about as worthy of 
mercy as stoats, rats, or any other vermin, is that fair? Does 
it not suggest at least a doubt whether the poor wretches 
tried were really guilty, or whether, if they are, Sir Thomas 
Larcom is not, on a moral view of the question, as guilty as 
they? We know quite well what Government will say—that 
they are not trying the poor followers, but the leaders; not 
Talbot's dupes, but his colleagues; but granting that, what 
did those very imbecile persons do? Act as Head Centres to 
local insurrections; and so, by his own statement, did the 





| Government agent. 

We do not for a moment suppose that any member either 
of the present or of the late Irish Administration was privy 
to these practices of their police agent. Notwithstanding 
this Talbot’s proceedings, we have made progress since "98. 
| However consonant to the spirit of that terrible period it may 
have been, in Lord Castlereagh’s phrase, “ to adopt measures 
'to cause the premature explosion of the conspiracy,” such a 
| policy is incredible and impossible now. Every public man 
among us, we hope, would recoil with horror from such a 


project. And if there be any who would not, public opinion 


| would not permit him to carry out a scheme so diabolical. 
pieces rather than open a letter, and take ten thousand lives But while we do not believe that any of the gentlemen who 
‘have ruled in Ireland in our day would, with a view to assure 
' the maintenance of a system, consent to the seduction of 


the people of that country into plots, in order to let 


loose the soldiery and police upon them at a chosen 


‘time, we still cannot acquit these gentlemen of all blame. It 


association openly at war with society. In a case like this j Was their bounden duty to have kept a tight rein over the 
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detective they sent amongst the people at such a period, 
when men’s minds were excited and unsettled, and, therefore, 
peculiarly open to the arts of the tempter. Every one who 
has studied history, every one who knows human nature, more 
especially every one who, as they do, knows the human nature 
of which detectives are manufactured, knows that, when left 
to themselves, the instinct of all such instruments is to stretch 
their right of watchfulness into a right of temptation, to 
seduce men into actions from which their duty is to deter. 
Their obligation, therefore, to watch and restrain their instru- 
ment was clear, and they neglected it, and are still neglecting, 
for it is clear from Talbot's evidence that his work is not yet 
over. When questioned by the prisoner’s counsel at Tralee, 
he refused to disclose the name of the place where the meetings 
were held at which the Kerry rising of February, and the more 
general rising of March 5th, were arranged, on the ground 
that meetings of the same kind are still held there. He 
attends those meetings, no doubt, and we should like to know 
in what capacity. As Head Centre?—a man engaged in 
enrolling Her Majesty’s subjects as rebels, in order that they 
may be liable to capital punishment ? If he is, his work, or 
rather that of his employers—for the man himself merely 
carries out his orders a little too well—seems to us far worse 
than Stephens’, who levies war against society under some idea 
that he has a right to levy war, that he represents a nationality 
kept down by sheer physical force. He fights or does not fight, 
and in either case risks his head ; but agents of this kind do all 
he does with perfect safety to themselves, and certain doom 
for the unhappy wretches who have believed them disaffected 
men. It is fair to watch crime when the sole object is pre- 
vention, but to encourage it in order that by betrayal one 
may rise a little in one’s profession! The greatest obstacle to 
good government in Ireland is the popular suspicion of the 
faithfulness of governors, but consider what the result must 
be in Ireland of the revelation made on oath that members of 
the force, paid to watch over the safety of the people, are 
engaged, with what appears the connivance, if not the sanction, 
of the authorities, in hatching plots and organizing treason, 
in order to entrap the credulous and the enthusiastic in the 
meshes of the law! Consider how it must break down all 
confidence, how it must introduce suspicion everywhere, 
how it must embarras intercourse, and poison all the relations 
of life. When we are guilty of allowing such a crime against 
the people of that country, is it any wonder if in turn they 
are disaffected towards us? And for what are we incurring 
the enmity of those who ought to be our best friends, doing 
our best tq demoralize and corrupt them, and imitating prac- 
tices which\we denounce in every other land? To preserve 
the Church of a small, rich, and unpopular minority in exclu- 
sive possession of the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom, 
and to maintain a tenure which the people detest, which is 
itself suited only to England, and which we could, if we would, 
terminate at less than double the cost of this Abyssinian 
expedition. What isourgain? Absolutely none, unless indeed 
we count as gain the depopulation of an island which has 
filled our Army in times of peril with soldiers to fight our 
battles, and the leavening of a great community of our own 
blood and language with an element animated by the bitterest 
and most undying hatred of our name. Fenianism is a 
political crime to be put down with the strong hand, but 
there are basenesses which the just cannot practise in order to 
punish criminals, and one of them is the employment of 
detectives allowed or exhorted to tempt them into crime. 
Broadhead is morally worse than Stephens by a whole range 
of criminality, but imagine Mr. Overend’s air to a policeman 
who had tempted Broadhead to murder in order that the 
Union might come within the grasp of the State! We 
scarcely blame Talbot, who may easily confuse his unpleasant 
duty with the function he is now performing; but English 
opinion should at once warn the Castle that even in dealing 
with Fenians Englishmen expect fair play; that we would 
rather fight Ireland en masse in the open field, beat her as the 
North beat the South, than trap her children into treason, 
lure them by pretended sympathy and aid into Pentonville. 





BARON BRAMWELL ON UNIONISM. 
HE charge delivered on Wednesday by Baron Bramwell in 





ment which, if opinion is not perverted by the Sheffield 
atrocities, will ultimately be that of the whole people. The 
three persons under trial, Messrs. Druitt, Laure: > and 
Adamson, were leading members of the Operative . ..3’ 
Association, and were accused technically of conspiriug to 
impoverish certain master tailors, but really of intimidating 
non-Unionists by setting pickets to watch them, next to 
rattening the commonest of all forms of Unionist coercion, 
They were found guilty, and the judge took occasion to 
explain very lucidly the principles of a law which even yet is 
but little understood. He admits to its fullest extent the 
right of combination for the purpose either of raising or of 
depressing wages. The men have aright to combine to secure 
a high rate, the masters a right to combine to enforce a low 
one. A “strike” is perfectly lawful, and so is a “ lock-out.” 
It follows in principle that a Trades’ Union which seeks to 
organize such combinations, to arrange, in fact, for strikes 
when strikes are necessary, or lock-outs when lock-outs are 
required, is a lawful society, seeking a lawful, though it may 
be an inexpedient, end, and that once conceded, the present 
object of the Unionists, legal recognition, must ultimately be 
secured. Parliament will never admit that such a club, or 
partnership, or association is legal, and yet refuse it a legal 
status, or the right to enforce its own rules on its own voluntary 
members. Those rules may be absurd or oppressive, but like 
many of the rules of the Bar, of the medical profession, or of the 
Dissenting organizations, they are fair so long as it is optional 
to obey them. If a Union prohibits moustaches it is silly, but 
its silliness is no reason why it should not recover the fine on 
moustaches which its members on entrance voluntarily agreed 
to pay. Let those who dislike such compulsion send in their 
resignation. So far, we believe, the public, which is usually 
just, will in the long run, when the Sheffield inquiry is for- 
gotten, support the Unionists, just as it supports the rules of 
a Nonconformist church. But the first principle of English 
law is individual liberty, and if liberty is to continue, a society 
can no more be allowed to interfere with it than an individual 
can. The moment a Union attempts to compel outsiders to obey 
its rules, to enter its ranks or to increase its funds, the law must 
step in for their protection. The Tailors, for example, have a 
perfect right to quit work in a body, to consult each other on 
their tariff, to maintain each other on strike, to persuade, beg, 
or bribe outsiders to come into the combination. But they have 
no right whatever to menace, or worry, or waylay them, any more 
than an individual or a club would have, or than a Masters’ 
Association has. If the latter coerced anybody, that coercion 
would be denounced, very-justly, as slavery, and it is just as 
much slavery when exercised by a Union on men who do not 
belong to it. Baron Bramwell goes indeed somewhat far 
when he speaks of coercion of the will as an offence, for his 
doctrine, strictly interpreted, would make it an offence to cut 
a disagreeable acquaintance; but picketing means a good deal 
more than the coercion of the will. It is an attempt to annoy, 
if not to menace, and, as we have tried a dozen times to 
explain to the Unions, is, so far as it succeeds, an act of theft, 
neither more nor less than stealing. John Smith, working 
tailor, against the rules of his society takes five shillings for 
making a jacket. Clearly his society has a right to expel him, 
and to confiscate all such payments and contributions as he 
agreed when he entered should in such an event be confis- 
cated. A man might as well claim to recover back payments 
from an insurance office after failing to keep up his policy as 
claim a refund of Union subscriptions. But if Thomas Brown, 
belonging to no society, thinks the five shillings will suit him, 
or is hungry for the five shillings, he has a right to accept 
them, and to prevent him by pickets or by any other com- 
pulsion virtually irresistible is simply to steal from him labour 
worth a crown. The society might as well take his best hat, 
on the ground that he had two, and that somebody else with- 
out one would get a severe headache. It may be very un- 
philanthropic, or, under certain circumstances, very mean for 
Brown to accept such remuneration, but he has a right to 
accept it, subject only to social obloquy, and there is an 
end of the matter. Whether his fellow workmen have 
a right to refuse to work with him is the only doubtful ques- 
tion, the only point at which the two liberties fairly clash. 
Baron Bramwell would hold apparently that this was in fact 
coercion, and therefore an illegal interference with liberty, 


the trial of the three tailors accused of terrorism | but the majority must have liberty as well as the minority, 
deserves the attention of every Unionist throughout Great | and part of that liberty is the right to quit work without any 


Britain. It expresses, with an exaggeration which we shall 
point out directly, the deliberate judgment of almost all 


| reason assigned. At all events, any compulsion beyond this, 


any form of direct coercion, whether by blows, or threats, or 


moderate men upon the claims of the Trades’ Unions, a judg- | annoyances like picketing, is morally theft, amd as such is and 
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must continue to be prohibited by law. The Unions, or 
rather some of their leaders, seem to think they can alter the 
law, but to “abolish the Decalogue by an Act,” as the Americans 
say, to work, that is, laws which are contrary to the elementary 
principles of morality, has always been found in the long run 
an impossibility. Human nature always rebels in the end, 
and systems of slavery far stronger than any we are ever 
likely to see in England have in our own time crumbled away 
under the indignation of mankind. Sooner or later the com- 
bination to coerce will be met by the combination of men 
resolved to be free, and the latter always wins. Let the 
Unionists think for a moment how completely their societies 
even now are honeycombed with “treason,” and think how 
it will be when the coercion becomes heavy, and the passion 
for individualism is based on the moral law. 

Just at present, we are sorry to say, there is little hope that 
moderate counsels will be heard. On the one hand, the 
Unionists are savage with the refusal to grant them the legal 
status which is conceded to every other association ; and on 
the other, the public is savage at the atrocities sanctioned by 
some of the workmen of Sheffield. We cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that in the end, we mean the immediate end, before 
legislation is attempted, more moderate counsels will prevail, 
and while the Unionists will perceive the point at which their 
demands must be refused, the public will up to that point 
secure them from the existing injustice. That point may 
be defined in a single line,—perfect liberty of association, and 
perfect abstinence from compulsion to associate. It will be 
reached all the sooner and all the more completely, if the 
Unions are fairly represented in the new House of Commons, 
and we are not sorry to hear that they mean to try to carry 
some of the minority seats and great manufacturing boroughs. 
A dozen of their own men in Parliament would very soon 
impart a new tone to Unionist debates; they would learn as 
well as teach; and the discussion once made free and earnest, 
as it never can be while the pleading class is unrepresented in 
the Legislature, we have no fear for the result. The Unions 
will become great corporations, which any one may enter 
if he will, or stay outside of, if individualism suits his temper 
better. 





WILLS. 


HERE are few subjects which interest the public more, if 
one may judge from the literature provided for them, 
than Wills and Will-Making. In the majority of novels some 
provision in a will is a prominent point, often the point on 
which the whole plot turns; and very awkwardly and 
unsteadily the machine often moves, it being easier to imagine 
an eccentric claim than to follow out its legal effects. The 
newspapers usually report will cases at considerable length, it 
is not so long ago since the religious delusions of a miserable 
old lady were paraded in all their shocking detail, in the 
reports of a suit to decide whether her will was valid. News- 
papers do not report what their readers in general care nothing 
about, or at any rate will not devote whole columns to such 
matters while Parliament is sitting. There is nothing strange 
in all this; we are all personally interested in wills, in one 
way or another. Every educated man does, or ought to, 
make a will, the careful and provident probably make several 
in the course of their lives. Nearly every one receives, or at 
least expects, benefit from some one else’s will. And yet how 
few trouble themselves to think of the reason or meaning of 
the legal fences which surround the solemn and important act 
of making a will! Many know, more or less accurately, what 
distribution the law will make of their property if they them- 
selves make none; and also, with the same reservation, who 
are competent to make a will, and how when made it may be 
revoked. But very few go further, understand historically 
the origin, or speculate on the intrinsic justice of the legal 
provisions they know to exist; and scarcely any consider the 
question on what principle they have any right to make a 
will at all. 

There are two opposite principles on which succession to 
the property of a dead man may be regulated; either he may 
be absolutely free to dispose of it as he pleases, by signifying 
his wishes in his lifetime, or the State may determine for him, 
leaving him no power whatever. Neither of these principles 
is fully carried out, at any rate in any modern society. The 
nations, whose citizens are most free in this respect impose 
regulations, at least as to the form of a will, and usually in 
cne or two special points as to its substance ; for instance, our 
own law forbids the testator to tie up property beyond a cer- 





tain time after his decease. On the other hand, the codes 
which forbid a man to disinherit his children leave him the 
absolute disposal of some fraction of his wealth. Thus in 
both cases the double principle is recognized, that society has 
a right to control, by law, guccession to property of its 
deceased members, but that it is for the general good that 
they should have power to distribute at least some part of it 
by will. What proportion ought to be thus left at the tes- 
tator’s disposal is a question rather of expediency than of 
right. English society, with its strong tendency towards in- 
dividual independence, virtually allows him all, for not one man 
in a million would wish to break the law against perpetuities ; 
but at the same time, through its equally marked adherence to 
the traditions of the past, surrounds him with pitfalls and puts 
up false signposts for his guidance. It may easily be best for 
the general interests of society that every man should be able 
to dispose freely of all that was once his, but which death has 
made him no longer capable of owning. Butif so, there is all 
the more reason why the law should guide him aright, both 
by regulating in the best possible way the manner in which 
ownership on his property shall pass in fulfilment of his wishes, 
and more important still, by establishing just rules on which 
that ownership will be determined if he expresses no wishes 
at all. 

The law regulating succession ab intestato is, in fact, a 
declaration of what, in the opinion of the Legislature, is the 
abstractedly just method of dividing a man’s property among 
those he leaves behind him. It is, therefore, of primary 
importance that this law should be thoroughly equitable, not 
only that its own operation may work justice, but that it may 
exercise the right influence over the minds of testators. For 
however expedient may be the principle of giving every man 
the unrestricted right of disposing of his property by will, yet 
the exercise of that right works injustice in individual instances ; 
and it becomes especially necessary, more so than in countries 
where the testator’s power is limited, that the law should set 
a good example. The statutes which apportion the personal 
property of an intestate, commonly called the Statutes of Dis- 
tribution, date from the reign of Charles II., and are derived 
from the civil law administered by the Church, which from 
the first claimed jurisdiction over wills, and so over the per- 
sonal estate of all dead men. We need not discuss their 
provisions, which, on the whole, are tolerably just and satisfac- 
tory, except, perhaps, in relation to the widow of the deceased, 
except as they are contrasted with the rules of inheritance to 
real property. It is enough to recall the principles on which 
they rest, that the widow is provided for, that all children, 
male and female alike, receive equal shares, and that the same 
equality is preserved in distributing the personal effects of a 
childless man among more distant relations. On the other 
hand, the inheritance of the real estate of an intestate is 
governed by the feudal theory, that all land was held of the 
Sovereign on condition of some service, from which it naturally 
followed that some one person should succeed alike to the 
duty and to the tenure of a deceased vassal. Thus the eldest 
son took all, to the exclusion of his brothers and sisters, sub- 
ject only to a provision for his mother. This may have been 
necessary in the days of knight service, but is unjust and 
meaningless in the present state of society. Yet the in- 
justice has grown even worse in principle than it originally 
was, for the burdens have been removed, and the widow’s 
right to leave, having been found a great inconvenience in the 
transfer of land, has been virtually abolished. The absurdity 
as well as the iniquity of the present state of the law may 
be best exposed by an example. A. B. retires from business 
with 20,000. Having four sons, whom he intends to portion 
equally, he need make no will. He buys a small freehold 
estate for 10,000/., and dies suddenly just as the purchase is 
completed, without having made a will. Instead of each of 
his four sons receiving 5,000/., the eldest son inherits the 
land, worth 10,000/., and a quarter of the personalty also, 
while the three younger sons are put off with 2,500/. each. 
If A. B. had purchased a leasehold estate of the same value, 
the sons would have shared alike, for a leasehold is not real 
property. It is no answer to a statement of the obvious 
injustice of this result to say that A. B. might have 
made a will; one of the chief functions of the law is to 
provide that when men do not do their duty, public justice 
and the true rights of individuals shall not suffer. If the 
great landed estates of our aristocracy usually passed from 
father to son, either by will or by succession ab intestato, there 
would be a very intelligible meaning in the maintenance of 
the law on its present footing. But inasmuch as there is 
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scarcely a squire in the kingdom whose estate is not settled at 
the marriage of the heir in each generation in such a manner 
as to give the present possesaor a mere life interest, very few 
estates would be affected by any change. Primogeniture is a 
social institution, not a creation of the law. As such it may 
some day perish, if society learns to deem it unjust, but it 
would hold its ground in precisely the same manner as at pre- 
sent, were the rule of inheritance swept away to-morrow, and 
the succession to the real, as well as to the personal property 
of intestates, subjected to the equitable sway of the Statutes 
of Distribution. The change would be felt only among the 
commercial and professional classes, as distinguished from the 
landowners, the classes which buy houses for their own use, 
or as investments, and do not indulge in the aristocratic habit 
of enriching eldest sons at the expense of their other children ; 
and for them it would be an unmixed gain. 

Whatever social prejudices may exist, however, in favour of 
the existing law of inheritance, there can be none in favour 
of those smaller anomalies which beset wills, of which the 
worst was created and all were continued by the Wills’ Act 
of 1857. That statute was in one respect a model of legis- 
lation, for it swept away all the old enactments bodily, and 
re-enacted such provisions as its framers thought proper, 
instead of confirming isolated bits of old statutes, and so 
creating infinite confusion. But its framers did not approach 
their task in a philosophical spirit: possibly the temper of 
society did not admit of fundamental changes, so that it 
would have been impossible to pass a more comprehensive 
measure. At any rate, they left untouched the confusion 
arising from the double representation of every testator who 
does not leave everything to his executors, his feudal successor 
being his heir, while his executors represent the persona of 
the deceased, to use the technical term of the Roman law, 
which has mainly governed our law of wills apart from 
real property. A well drawn will, it is true, ought to 
avoid this difficulty but it is not every man who can 
afford able lawyers to draw his will ; and it is obviously dis- 
creditable to our judicial system that such a necessity should 
exist. So, again, the Wills’ Act perpetuated the absurdity of 
preventing a married woman under any circumstances from 
devising directly the legal estate in real property, a perfectly 
useless distinction, since she can dispose of the beneficial 
interest, and by a legal subtlety of the legal estate also, and 
worse than useless, since it merely tends to cause expense and 
uncertainty. The worst iniquity, however, of the present 
system was directly created by the Act of 1857. Under 
the old law, marriage, followed by the birth of a child, 
annulled a man’s will, unless provision were otherwise made 
for the wife and child, a rule somewhat uncertain in applica- 
tion, but, on the whole, right in principle. By the new Act 
the mere act of marriage revokes a will, which seems at first 
sight only an extension and simplification of the old rule, but 
which in practice works very differently. If there are children, 
it works rightly enough, they being the natural heirs, after 
satisfying the wife’s claim. But if there are no children, it 
works most absurdly: it is quite right that the wife should 
have whatever share the law allots her out of an intestate’s 
estute, but there is absolutely no reason why the man’s heir- 
at-law and next of kin respectively should obtain all his real 
estate and all his personalty, except the pittance of his 
widow, rather than the persons whom he deliberately chose in 
his will. We should exceed all reasonable space and weary 
our readers’ patience were we to expatiate on all the anomalies 
and absurdities which beset the law of wills; on the theological- 
sounding mysteries of conversion and election, profitable only 
to lawyers ; on the impotence of the mortmain restrictions, on 
the chaos of technicalities which have encrusted the simple 
rule of giving effect, if possible, to the testator’s intentions. 
Some of them are bound up with’ other social institutions or 
beliefs, such as the distinction between reality and personalty, 
or the dependent position of married women; some are relics 
of a state of things long passed away, some are mere anomalies 
arising from the excessive respect paid to the decisions of some 
over-refining judge. It might be a very difficult task to construct 
a just and simple law of wills, in a legal system so complicated 
as ours, and a society so jealous of its right to do as it pleases 
with its own property ; perhaps a really equitable law cannot 
be passed until public opinion has changed in several important 
respects. But it is still strange that men will bear patiently 
with evils perfectly remediable, that affect them all, often 
more than once in their lives. Perhaps it is because testators 
do not themselves feel the pressure of any difficulties arising 
under their wills, while executors and trustees are often un- 


aware that they will be appointed, and can always free them- 
selyes from personal liability by resorting to Chancery. 








TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


; season for travel has begun, would indeed, but for the 

protracted sitting of Parliament, be somewhat far advanced, 

and the papers are treating usall to their annual high-flown essays 

on the beauties of England and Wales. Why do we not all stay 

at home, they say, especially the professionals, to whom money is 
valuable, and travel within the four seas? We do not know Eng- 

land, we are told, and it is full of beautiful things. There is no 

such coast scenery in the world, no such lake scenery, no such 
views of the sea. If we love woods, where are there trees to com- 
pare with the oaks and beeches of Great Britain? if hills and 
valleys, what is there like Wales? if cultivated country, what can 
equal the undulating orchards of Kent, or the smiling cornfields of 

the Midland Counties? We are told of ‘‘ bosky dells,” and “ green 

lanes,” and foaming waves, and pleasant plains, till we begin to 

feel that it is almost unpatriotic to quit Great Britain; and then 

these assertions having made their due impression, the argument is 

clinched. It is much cheaper and more moral to travel in Britain. 

One does not waste pounds on foreign hotels, or crowns on couriers, 

or half-sovereigns on laquais de place. ‘The traveller knows the 

language, and is, therefore, not robbed ; he is not liable to be spied 
upon through trous Judas, and his daughters are not exposed to 
the allurements of foreign Counts, who are all, be it remembered, 

couriers in disguise. Why, then, abandon Devonshire for Nor- 

mandy, Wales for Switzerland, Kent for the Bordelais, Scotland 

for the Carpathians? why quit a country which wants our money 

for one which may want it equally, but is, at all events, not our 
own? why study foreigners, when we do not yet know our own 

master—the British Householder ? So sings in chorus every journal 

to which innkeepers are valuable constituents, or which knows 

that to the British Philistine nothing is so pleasant as praise of 

the qualities England does not possess. Exalt the climate of Great 
Britain, the hospitality of her people, the civilization of her 

labourers, and you win the hearts of Englishmen. 

It is all nonsense together. Of all countries in the world, 

the very worst for the English professional man to traverse in 
search of relaxation is Great Britain. In the first place, such 
travel gives him no relaxation, no real holiday for the mind; and 
it is that which above all he is seeking, at so much cost of cash, 

comfort, and ease. It is only by a violent break with his daily 
life that he can obtain a mental holiday, and no such break is 

obtainable in England. Let him go to the stupidest corner of the 

Continent—to Bruges for instance, or the Hague—and still his 
routine is broken; he is surrounded by men of a different lan- 
guage and different habits, who eat at different hours widely 
different things, and whose notions of propriety and rightfulness, 
though equally Philistine, are not absolutely identical with his 
own. The gutters are in a different place, the shop windows are 

differently filled, the dinner is not absolutely the same, the 
common people do not belong entirely to the same class. He 
hears sounds which, familiar or unfamiliar, are at all events new, 

sees sights which, pleasant or unpleasant, are not seen in the 
Strand. These things in themselves relieve his mind, even if he 
gets no positive benefit from them; if he is incapable of under- 
standing the grand truth that “humanity” is a word not 
limited to a thinly spread upper crust or deposit of persons 
upon the social surface of two or three clans settled in a corner of 
the smallest continent, and gifted for some mysterious end of 
Providence with a knowledge of mechanics and a power of organi- 
zation which enable them to apply physical force to the rest of 
mankind. Even if he does not learn this cardinal truath—and he 
never does—the English professional still benefits by the mental 
change, by the violent displacement of his thoughts, and ways, 
and smaller idiosyncrasies. He may travel in England to places 
he knows not, and he will still find them all the same, ride 
in railways organized or not organized like his own, live in hotels 
which are trying to be London hotels, see scenes which have, as a 
rule, for their first and last merit that they are English. The 
Times is still his gospel, respectability still his religion, ‘‘ position” 
still his main care and end in life. If he lives at a hotel, his host 
talks to him as a Londoner, feeds him as a Londoner, charges him 
as a Londoner. If he takes lodgings, he is robbed in the English 
way by a landlady who surrounds him with stuffy English 
comforts, demands that he keep English hours, and quarrels 
subserviently with his wife after the English fashion. If he sets 
up a house, he might, but for the prospect, almost as well be in 
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London, for he is just as immovable, and just as much fettered in 
the chains of English routine, keeping English hours, eating 
English dishes, and worrying himself with those implacable foes 
of comfort and independence, English servants. The charm of 
work is unbroken, he is harassed with a sensation as if he were 
wasting time, and might, for all the comfort he enjoys, as well be 
at home, where he would be earning money. If his taste is for 
cities, it remains ungratified simply. Nobody yet has had the 
impudence to affirm that English cities are entertaining, that any 
Londoner's mind was ever relieved by going to Leeds, or Liverpool, 
or Bristol, or Bath, or any other city—except, indeed Edinburgh 
—within the four seas. Noboly alvisi: a tour to them, nor 
would anybody take such advice if it were ever offered. About fifty 
thousand families are supposed to “‘ travel” every year, but no one 
of them ever thinks, or is ever likely to think, of making a round 
of English towns, to live in smoke of different densities, or to 
observe architecture of different degrees of grey or red uniformity 
of badness. Brick boxes tire one, even if they vary in cost from 
1,000/. to 10,000/7., and are blackened in somewhat different 
degrees. Then, as to the beauties of Nature, they exist doubtless 
in England in profusion, perhaps in greater profusion than in any 
other country; but then they exist for the alvautage of the 
thirty thousand families who own England, and for them alone. 
England is an ‘enclosed land,” a land where “ property” is 
fenced, where underwood has value, where a brook will let, where 
a view raises the price of every house within its range. There 
are ‘‘noble woods” without end, but you require a letter of in- 
troduction to see them, and in Baden Baden you do not. There 
are moors in plenty, and very beautiful, but beware, lest in your 
admiration of Nature you disturb the birds. ‘There are “ glades ” 
in profusion, but the traveller who enters them is liable, like those 
poor Cornwall people, to twenty-one days’ imprisonment, without 
option of fine. The wildest hills in Scotland are private property, 
and the tourist is gravely warned, in solemn placards, that he 
must ‘‘keep to the paths,” which, of course, wind round the 
least picturesque, and, therefore, least difficult faces of the hill. 
There are no meadows like the English, but the gates are not 
yours; no such rivers, but they are all let; no such copses, but 
who gives you a written right to enjoy them? The green lanes, 
we admit, are rarely beautiful ; but walking for a month with bitter 
rain for half the time between hedges, even when filled with 
wild flowers and blackberries, is not to a cultivated mind a per- 
amanently interesting occupation. In most counties of England a 
traveller might, for all the liberty he has, as well be in a city, and 
in the remainder he is only allowed his full range with a 
guide, who knows nothing except the most scientifically 
stupid method of extortion. One advantage England has, we 
admit,—a glorious sea. To those to whom the sea is a delight, or 
to whom it is the best health-bringer, we, like the Telegraph, can 
say stop at home, for there is nothing on the Continent within the 
compass of an autumn tour in the least like England, or nothing 
save Norway and one or two places on the Baltic,—no place where 
the visitor may enjoy the waves and their melodious monotony in 
such perfection and peace. But even then he must carefully 
choose his place, for to the South, which he would choose, every- 
thing is enclosed—in the Isle of Wight every pleasant bit is private 
property—and to the East he gets out of railway communication, 
and to the North he comes full in front of that diabolical north- 
east wind, and a temperature which, if he is longing, as at heart 
every Englishman longs, for an annual bath of sunlight, is 
altogether detestable. There remains, it is true, the West, but the 
Welsh coast is as far off, and in most respects as foreign, as any 
corner of the Continent. ‘The sea, however, we have in places like 
Whitby, but this is the one single advantage of a home tour, and 
consequently the one which the London papers never press on 
anybody’s attention. To those who do not care for the sea 
except as a convenient road for ships, who hate spray and are 
bored with shingle, what has England to offer? Bright cities, 
wild mountains, exquisitely ordered nature? Yes, in the columns 
of penny papers; but in reality the cities are dull congeries of 
brick boxes, inhabited by men who look on a stranger as an enemy, 
and would think it madness to breakfast in the street; the wild 
mountains are all property as carefully fenced as London squares ; 
the ordered agriculture means a dreary succession of fields, which in 
September have just lost their charm for anybody with eyes, gain- 
ing one, no doubt, for the sportsman who hasa licence, and a right 
of shooting, and dogs, and a habit of enjoying his annual holiday 
gregariously. We are, however, wasting words. Who is there 
except a journalist who compares Bristol with Florence, or an 
Alp with a Scottish enclosed hill, or who does not thirst, when he 
has once known it, for a little of the full life or the free nature 





which he can find in Paris or in Switzerland, an can never find at 
home ? 

But then the money? It isa pure delusion. Of course it is 
infinitely cheaper for a family to stay at home than to go wander- 
ing about, and if a father with his wife and two daughters goes 
for a month to Whitby, or Llandudno, or Dartmouth, it will cost 
less than if they travelled an average fifty miles a day over Con- 
tinental railways. But movement for movement, England is dearer 
than the Continent, and movement, locomotion, change from day to 
day, is the very essence of the question. If you do not want that, 
locality makes no difference, life in the Black Forest costing very 
much the same as life in an English watering-place, or, comfort 
for comfort, rather less ; but if you do, just let any professional 
with a slate and the capacity to use it try a tour in England. He 
will find that 7f he avoids wine, and does not mind being considered 
mean, and thinks of every accidental sixpence, and does not bribe 
porters, and never takes a carriage, and forbids his daughters to 
do anything they particularly want to do, he will live his holiday 
on mutton chops in stuffy rooms and under unpleasant landlords 
for about the sum per diem which on the Continent would enable 
him to wander at will, live as he pleases, and dine every second day 
among a totally different set of persons. Of course he can waste 
more there if he likes. A Welsh village does not offer many temp- 
tations to money wasting, but then he can avoid wasting also, and 
much more easily when he has not “ position” to keep up than when 
he has. If he will live like an Englishman, that is, like a mis- 
anthrope, feed in his own rooms, and insist that a light, pleasant 
drawing room is improper because in one corner of it there is a 
bed, why he must pay, and the more he pays the more he will 
learn ; but to the Englishman who lives on the Continent like a 
rational being, leaves England behind him when he travels, and 
prefers good claret to brandied Lunel called sherry, the Continent 
is the cheaper place for a holiday of the two. Even if he is 
robbed he is not robbed surlily, and buys with his money a right, 
unknown at home, to go where he likes, do as he likes, and live 
without fear of Mrs. Grundy perpetually before his eyes. 

There is, we admit, one exception to this view, which ought to 
be recorded. To a man strong enough and unembarrassed enough 
to enjoy a walking tour England offers much, both in means of 
pleasure and opportunities of study. ‘There can be no pleasanter 
land, or one more full of variety an interest, of rare bits of scenery, 
and quaint bits of architecture, and eccentric bits of humanity ; and 
the same may be said to the man content to drive under an English 
sky from village to village, church to church, hostelry to hostelry. 
It is possible to such men to shake off the burden of daily life, the 
routine of cities, to forget their work and themselves as completely 
as if they were in the desert, to obtain every minute new impres- 
sions, to live every hour among people they scarcely know, to learn 
every day some new thing. But then the mass of travellers are 
not men of this kind, but men approaching or past forty, with 
wives and daughters, whose feeling for the minutely picturesque 
is languid, who are genuinely interested only in mountains or 
great cities, who want to see things not visible at home, and see 
them without too much exertion or discomfort. Talk as we will 
of Wales, it is not in Wales that a man can sit in a chair 
as a friend writes us this week, and look full-eyed into a green 
glacier ; not in Devonshire that one can gaze at the same moment 
on olive groves, vineyards, and=perpetual snow ; not in Leeds or 
Bristol that one can linger unchallenged for hours through miles 
of galleries so covered with beauty that the eye at last gets drunk 
and refuses to transmit its impressions to the brain. Quiet beauty 
is all very well, and England is full, no doubt, of quiet beauty— 
with rents levied therefrom—but to the man of cities unquiet 
beauty is the real temptation ; the scene in which there is grandeur, 
rather than the scene in which is’ prettiness. One place in Great 
Britain there is, we admit, wilder than almost any on the Con- 
tinent, but a journey through Skye is as costly and as wearying 
as a journey through Switzerland, and, after all, only deepens the 
melancholy which weary men are trying in autumn to escape. 





LEGAL ETIQUETTES. 

QUESTION which was originally started by a journeyman 
A engineer in the Pall Mall Gazette, and was briefly argued 
in the same columns by two barristers, has now been more fully 
discussed by Mr. Albert V. Dicey}in the last number of the 
Fortnightly Review,—How far does the Bar answer to the defini- 
tion of a trades’ union? ne barrister said the profession was as 
free as air, which is not a bad comparison, for in our great towns 
air is a very expensive commodity. 4 The other barrister alluded to 
Circuit Courts, and the irresponsible powergof the Benchers, and 
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maintained that the unwritten law of the profession was as elastic 
in its comprehension, and as rigid in its infliction of punishment, 
as parts of the unwritten law of England. Mr. A. V. Dicey 
does not follow either disputant, but seeks to refer the rules that 
are known to exist to a wider principle, and to find the answer to 
the question in the nature of the Bar, and in the protection of 
which it is the subject. We shall take the liberty of diverging 
alike from Mr. Dicey and his precursors, and shall attempt to 
show that the etiquette of the Bar is by no means necessary to its 
position, and no increase of its strength or its lustre. 

We may fairly place the legal profession on the same level as 
the others which claim to be liberal, and to which no gentleman 
need be ashamed to belong. ‘The circle of such professions is 
indeed constantly extending, and fathers are ready to make their 
sons what they would never have been made by their own fathers. 
‘Going to make his son an artist!” says Major Pendennis. 
‘By gad! in my time a fellow would as soon have thought of 
making his son a hairdresser.” But though we have not yet 
come to that, we have seen business viewed very differently, and 
civil engineering far more highly esteemed. In many Continental 
States the army is still the only calling of a gentleman, and the 
consequences are titled beggary and dependence on heiresses. 
This is not the English view of respectability, and it is well that 
gentlemen should not feel too proud to work. Yet when once 
they condescend to work they are sure to come into competition 
with others who are not gentlemen, and who are gradually raising 
themselves by their exertions. It is against these men that the 
restrictions of the liberal professions are aimed, and etiquette does 
its best to second those restrictions. Certain regiments keep out 
poor men by sheer expense. In others a dead set is made at one 
whose father was in trade. With the purchase system of course 
the Army is necessarily given up to men of some means, and the 
disproportion of pay to purchase money would deter others from 
choosing such a career. At the Bar, on the other hand, the danger 
does not proceed from wealth. ‘The profession is expensive, but 
success cannot be bought. The old theory was, that unless 
barristers were deterred by severe penalties they would toady and 
fawn on attorneys, while the attorneys were supposed to look up 
to barristers with such reverence that slight condescension 
would lead to golden rewards. It is thought even now that 
if a barrister was allowed to go into the coffee-room of an 
hotel while he was on circuit, he would be sure to embrace 
the first attorney whom he saw at a breakfast-table. It is 
not every circuit that allows its members to go inside a hotel. 
On the Western Circuit, we believe, barristers are still compelled 
to take lodgings. How far this rule is the result of the bad 
arrangement of English hotels, and their systematic attempt to 
force all guests into the expense of private sitting-rooms, may be 
a fit inquiry for the papers which are now counselling Euglish 
travel. We do not object to the custom, though of course it is 
attended with expense, But we think it is foolish to make a 
point of it, and to decree solemnly that barristers who go to 
hotels shall take sitting-rooms. ‘This prudish fear of attorneys, 
and of the contamination of their society, is like the feeling of an 
old maid in a railway carriage with one gentleman. As for a 
barrister dining with an attorney, that is a high crime and mis- 
demeanour, which in one instance was visited with a fine of five 
guineas. Yet it might surely be left to a man’s own taste 
whether he will dine with an attorney or not. There are some 
attorneys of very good standing, university men, men of intellect 
and culture, who are far superior to some barristers by whose side 
you sit at mess. Yet barristers are expected to imitate Dr. 
Johnson, who when dining with some booksellers remained in an 
uncomfortable place close to the fire, because it was the head of 
the table, and he would not let any of them sit above him. They 
are not even to emulate Brummell, who agreed to dine with a City 
man on condition of the host never saying anything about it, and 
who came three-quarters of an hour late to show his sense of the 
favour he was conferring. And this law is the more singular, as it is 
thought quite right for a barrister to marry an attorney's daughter. 
We do not know if after that he is allowed to dine with his father- 
in-law, but if not, that would merely be the reductio ad absurdum 
of a system which is very near that already. We can quite 
understand that a man would be looked down upon if he dined 
with a thieves’ attorney. Yet surely the instinct of a gentleman 
is sufficient to keep him from such a fall. Nor is it certain that 
any number of dinners would procure ®& man business, for even 
thieves’ attorneys are apt to look to a man’s verdicts as the index 
of his ability. If all men had equal talents, there might be some 
fear of competition being carried on in an underhand way. But 





talents are not equal, and the best are sometimes unaccompanied 
by the perseverance which is indispensable to legal success. One 
man has had his chance, and has lost it. Another man only waits 
for his chance, in order to make use of it. A countless string of 
others would be ready enough to work, but the work is not an 
essential, and as the life is pleasant, and the mess dinners good, 
that will serve to wile away the time till the attainment of the 
seven years’ standing. 

Men who have reached that point, whether they have business 
or not, are apt to be ultra-conservative in all that regards their 
own profession. ‘They are accustomed to the rules, which at first 
were irksome, and they do not expect any gain to themselves by a 
change. Thewine fund would suffer if absurd fines were not inflicted. 
When the voice of the singer is hushed there is amusement in the 
proceedings of the Circuit Court. But younger men do feel the rules 
irksome. ‘The pitfalls of law are constantly gaping before their 
unwary footsteps. They see the folly of many regulations more 
clearly, or avow their opinion more openly, than is done by their 
seniors. But they are absolutely powerless. A junior who was 
not a member of the mess might as well stay away from the 
circuit. On this we quite agree with Mr. Dicey. It is true that 
the man who has the largest practice on one of the greater circuits 
is not a member of his mess, but his position is not comfortable, 
either to himself or his fellows, and both sides would probably be 
glad if such an annoyance could be got over. Whether a man is 
old or young, fully employed or idle, a Philistine or a Bohemian, 
he does not like to feel that he is the only one out of a hundred 
who may not dine at a certain table. ‘To be in court all day 
with other barristers, to talk of them as his friends, to hold briefs 
with them, to confer with them, and yet to be excluded from their 
society, would be no slight penalty for an offence against profes- 
sional honour. But even if such grave penalties are rare, the 
minor yokes of etiquette are sufficiently galling. A barrister must 
wear a black waistcoat. He must not bring a blue bag into court. 
He must not buy a red bag. A red bag must be given him by a 
Q.C., and he must pay a great deal more than its value to the wine 
fund of the mess. We do not dwell on these as inconveniences, but as 
follies, yet they are typical of many of the more serious kinds of re- 
strictions. Mr. Dicey quotes the grand rule that a barrister may not 
solicit briefs, but he does not notice the infinite ramifications into- 
which it develops. Some say a barrister may not tell an attorney 
that he is coming on the circuit where the attorney lives; others add 
that he may not ask a friend or relation to tell an attorney that he 
is coming that circuit, or ask a friend to ask an attorney to give 
him business. If a friend chooses to do this of his own accord 
there is no harm in it. But you may not jog your friend’s 
memory. If you want a place under Government there is no harm 
in asking for it, in getting others to ask for it, in asking others te 
get others to ask for it. A barrister may move all his friends and 
acquaintances to produce him an assistant-commissionership at the 
rate of five guineas a day. But a guinea brief is far more valuable 
and more sacred, and must be adored in silence. The impiety of 
those who would take less than a guinea is a fit subject for legal 
excommunication. Yet if instead of paying 80/. to be called to 
the Bar a man pays a fee for a yearly certificate under the Bar, he 
may take any number of half-guineas. Some of our best judges 
have been pleaders, and were called to the Bar late in life, after 
making their name and connection in a lower capacity. We 
believe that now some barristers accept pleaders’ fees, though 
their conduct is irregular. But what attorney will give a man a 
guinea to join and take issue ? 

The etiquette of the Bar might do some good if it overlooked 
these small matters, and aimed at raising the tone of the pro- 
fession. But anything that is done in this direction is done slowly, 
and against the existing regulations rather than by means of them. 
The professional tone of the Bar, says Mr. Dicey, rather encourages 
than discourages the idea that men are not bound to do the work 
for which they are paid. ‘This, no doubt, is partly owing to the 
strange old theory that the counsel’s fee is an honvrarium, and, 
therefore, not recoverable by law. Strict reciprocity relieves tive 
counsel from being answerable to his clients if he neglects their 
cases, or hands over his briefs to a junior. Now, in the absence 
of a statute to assimilate the state of the Bar to that of the 
Faculty, and to relegate the ancient theory to the dead black letter, 
this would surely be a good field for the exercise of etiquette. If 
Sir George Bowyer does not reform the Benchers, and if the 
recent attack on the powers of the Circuit Court by the very same 
barrister that threw doubt on their reality is not repeated with 
success, we must either have some change from within, or the 
youth of the English Bar will be ripe for revolution. 
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CHAMPAGNE. 

LITTLE work on the Champagne country, just published 
A in America by Mr. Tomes, late United States’ Vice-Consul 
at Rheims, contains a great deal of information which might 
advantageously be better known in England, where as much good 
champagne is drunk as in any country, while one is really tempted 
to say in one’s haste that all the bad champagne produced must 
come here. We dare say that scarcely one in a score even of 
those who can tell good champagne from downright bad know to 
what the difference is due, or know anything of the history of the 
select body of manufacturers who, in little more than a century, 
have raised the vin mousseux to its present proud position. Up 
till 1700, the chalky vineyards of Champagne produced only ordi- 
nary red and white still wines, of a kind something intermediate 
between claret and Burgundy, one or two varieties of which still 
retain a great reputation amongst gourmets of the higher order. 
About this time, however, there flourished a certain Dom 
Perpignon, a jovial old monk of the Abbey of Hautvillers, near 
Rheims. He appears to have been receiver of the tithes, which 
consisted largely of wine, and he also took charge of the 
vineyards owned by the abbey. He must have had a natural 
taste for wine from the first, and when in old age he lost his eye- 
sight, that strange provision of nature by which the deprivation 
of one sense is frequently followed by enhanced acuteness of 
the remainder, seems to have endued him with preternatural 
powers of gustatory analysis. The mixing of different vintages 
to secure a certain standard of flavour, so essential to the manu- 
facture of modern champagne, was even then practised, and 
up to his death, at the age of eighty, Dom Perpignon’s verdict as 
to what grapes and what vintages should be mingled to form the 
representative wine of the year was taken as final. Amongst 
his experiments, he finally—whether by accident or from the result 
of anxious thought—hit upon the process for converting the juice 
of the grape into effervescing wine. Further, it appears that the 
saintly man, finding that the oiled flax previously used for closing 
the necks of wine flasks was inapplicable to the new compound, 
cast about for a substitute, and invented corks. At first, of 
course, the secret was kept for the exclusive benefit of the worthy 
monks, but before long a few bottles found their way to Court, 
and kings, princes, and Court ladies stamped with their approval 
the exhilarating compound. In 1780, Moet and Chandon, the first of 
the great champagne houses, sold about 6,000 bottles in the year. 
The Revolution could not have been favourable to champagne, and 
its soldiers did not spare the Abbey where Dom Perpignon and his 
brethren had drunk the first batch of the wine. Since then, 
however, the demand for champagne of any and every kind has 
gone on increasing with marvellous rapidity. Rheims has grown 
into a city of 60,000 ivhabitants. ‘The sober, steady woollen traders, 
who clustered round the old cathedral, are rapidly being improved 
off the face of the earth by the brilliant and ambitious million- 

aires of the new dispensation of champagne. 

The country actually producing grapes used in making 
champagne is limited to little more than 40,000 acres, owned by 
about 16,000 proprietors, thus giving an average of only two acres 
and a half toeach owner. All these small landowners, however, are 
men sufficiently prosperous and intelligent tomake the best of their 
vineyards, and champagne being, aboveall things, essentially a mixed | 
wine, the great variety of flavour thus secured in the grape gives the 
purchasers unlimited selection for the purposes of manufacture. 
The mixture of different juices, or cuvée as it is technically called, 
constitutes the great distinctive feature of champagne manufac- 
ture from that of other wines. Each one of the great Rheims 
firms has a particular standard of flavour, which it is their great 
object to maintain unaltered from year to year, and great are the 
experience and delicacy of taste required to secure every vintage 
the right proportions of the different kinds of grape. Previous 
to the more delicate cuvée required to attain any special phase 
of flavour, there is the great foundation step of mixing the right 
proportion of must obtained from red grapes, which gives strength, 
body of flavour, and endurance to the product, with that obtained 
from the white grape of Epernay, by which the effervescing proper- 
ties are contributed. This having been done, the mixture is fer- 
mented, stored in the vast excavations in the chalk which honey- 
comb subterranean Rheims, and left till the following January, 
when the next great step, the testing for sugar, takes place. The 
two great essentials of a good champagne wine are, 12 per cent. of 
alcohol and twenty grammes of sugar in each litre. Now, as 
these are never naturally attained in this period of the wine, the 





deficiency of sugar is first supplied by the right quantity of the 


purest sugar-cane, the least admixture of any sugar but that of 


the cane invariably spoiling the wine. In April comes the bot- 
tling, and then follows immediately the second and most critical 
period of fermentation. If the previous treatment of the wine 
has been in any way faulty, now the bad results manifest them- 
selves. If the state of the wine is such that carbonic acid gas is 
too largely developed, then breakage, by bursting of the bottles, 
becomes a most expensive item, 25 per cent. of the bottles being 
occasionally lost thus. If, on the other hand, the breakage does 
not reach 10 per cent., it is a sure sign that the wine will fail 
through want of effervescence. As the popular and vicious taste 
in champagne is plenty of noise and froth, the latter is, 
perhaps, the greater danger. For the next two or three years the 
great thing to be attended to is the temperature, and the bottles 
are continually removed up and down, according to the season, 
from the ground-floor cellier, to the upper or lower cave, some 
of the latter being far down in the depths of the chalk. The next 
operation is the “ disgorging,” or momentary withdrawal of the 
cork, to get rid of the sediment that has accumulated in the neck 
of the bottle. There only remains one step more. ‘The cork is 
once more taken out, a certain portion of wine allowed to escape, 
and the bottle filled up with the “ liqueur,” consisting of cognac, 
sugar-candy, and still white wine in proportions varying accord- 
ing to its destination—whether meant to gratify the Russian taste 
for strength and sweetness, the French for lightness and delicacy, 
or the English for strength. Champagne being thus a wine 
depending entirely on individual experience and skill in its manu- 
facture, the struggle between the different firms to get their 
brands into public favour becomes most desperate. New firms 
frequently give as much as 30 per cent. commission to energetic 
commis voyageurs. One man, who made a frantic effort to establish 
a reputation in America, actually went so far as to open fountains 
flowing with his best wine, but the puffing so defeated its object 
that the name had subsequently to be changed to get a bottle sold. 
The house of Louis Roederer only obtained eminence after 
an expenditure which had nearly ruined it. Madame Clic- 
quot suddenly sprang to fortune and renown through the 
sacking of her cellars in 1815 by a party of Russians, who carried 
home the taste for her wine, which has since been made exclu- 
sively for Russian taste and consumption. ‘Two of the partners 
in the firm now are the Mayor of Rheims, Werlé, formerly a 
German adventurer, and Baron de Sachs, his nephew. One of the 
Clicquot family married a Count Chevigné-Mortemarts, and lives 
near Rheims in ultra-aristocratic style. Unluckily the family 
cypher—‘C.” and ‘‘M.” intertwined—also stands for ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Mousseux,” a coincidence which forms the subject of 
a standing joke at Rheims. The Emperor has befriended M. 
Werlé to a very great extent, and he holds a high position 
among the Imperialist nouveaux riches. Clicquot is not an 
uncommon name at Rheims, and consequently the greatest 
vigilance has been requisite to prevent any namesake steal- 
ing a share of the celebrity of the brand. Roederer is not a 
common name, and a capitalist in search of a taking brand once 
hunted up with great trouble a waiter of the name at Strasbourg 
as a partner. The original firm managed to subject him to legal 
compulsion to affix the date of his establishment to every detuil 
of his business—bottle, cork, invoice, &c. Mr. Tomes men- 
tions as a curious fact that «almost every firm in Rheims is either 
partially or entirely in the hands of Germans. Werlé, Mumm, 
Roederer, Piper, Hiedsieck are all Germans, and even the French 
houses have almost invariably German managers—a decided evi- 
dence of Teutonic geist. 

It is gratifying to be told that none even of the worst cham- 
pagne made in the Champagne country proper, or its vicinity, 
contains actually poisonous ingredients. ‘That is at all events 
something. Much of it is simply a sweet frothy mixture, which 
no skill can work up into a good champagne, and is accordingly 
sold at gigantic profits by a host of minor manufacturers. The 
really bad and deleterious compositions come mainly from that 
head-quarters of knavery, Hamburg, which, like the conjuror's 
magic bottle, can turn out any kind of wine at the shortest notice 
from the same material. 





‘THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


XXXIX.—BERKsHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, AND BuCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE :—THE Cities AND BorovuGus. 

| 7 E have spoken of the origin of the Saxon town of Ozenefurd, 

or Oxford. In the time of King Edward the Confessor 

‘* the burgesses, in the room of toll, gable, and all other customary 

rents, paid the King 20/. and six sextaries of honey; and to Earl 
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Algar 10/., besides the mill which he had within the city. When 
the King went on an expedition twenty of the burgesses weut 
with him for the rest, or they paid 20/. that all might be free. 
At the time of forming the Domesday Survey the city paid 60/. in 
tale, every ora of the value of 20d. Within and without the 
walls of the city 243 houses paid geld, and besides these, 478 were 
so desolated that they could not pay geld. The King held 20 
mural mansions, which in the time of the Confessor had been 
Earl Algar’s, paying 13s. 10d. ‘They were called mural mansions, 
because, if need required and the King commanded, the tenants 
were bound to repair the city wall. 191 mansions belonging to 
individuals, ‘liber propter reparationem muri,’ are also enumerated, 
of which 80 are stated to have been ‘ vaste.’ Robert de Oilgi 
or D’Oyley is mentioned in the Record as the owner of many 
houses in the town. ‘This Robert D’Oyley built or fortified a 
castle at Oxford, on a site now partly occupied by the county gaol 
and the house of correction. It is evident from the Dumesday 
Record that some great calamity had befallen the town, which 
had led to the ruin of a large part of the houses. If Matthew 
Paris and the MS. of William of Malmesbury, which he follows 
in his account, are correct, we may explain this desolation by a 
siege and storm which the town underwent in 1067 from the 
Conqueror. It is said that the contempt and hatred of the 
citizens with respect to him, represented by one of them 
on the wall in a very indecent symbolical act, brought down 
on them the wrath of the Norman Prince. Some of the 
MSS. of Willian: of Malmesbury, however, exhibit in this 
passage the word oniam (Exeter) instead of Ovoniam (Ox- 
ford), and as the siege of Exeter by William took place 
the same year, it is not improbable that this is the correct read- 
ing, though Oxford may have experienced the wrath of the 
Norman invaders on some similar occasion. Stephen held a 
great Council there in 1139, when the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Salisbury were arrested and committed to confinement. Robert 
D’Oyley’s nephew and successor of the same name held Oxford 
Castle for Matilda against Stephen in 1141. ‘The Empress-Queen 
herself was in the.castle, and escaped out of it to Abingdon and 
Wallingford the day before its surrender. Edith, wife of this 
second Robert D’Uyley, founded a magnificent abbey at Oseney, 
on an island in the Isis, to the west of the city. Uenry I. (who 
received part of his education at Oxford) built the palace or hall 
of Beaumont, in Magdalen parish, in 1132, and there Henry I. 
resided for a considerable part of his reign, and his son Richard I. 
was there born. A great and most destructive fire in 1190 led to 
the erection of the first stone houses here. ‘The increase in the 
numbers and prosperity of the University naturally led to an in- 
creased wealth and prosperity of the city, but was attended by con- 
siderable drawbacks, in the constant quarrels of the students and 
townsmen, especially during the reigus of Henry ILI. and Edward 
[LI. ‘These led to the secession of the Oxford students on one 
occasion to Northampton, and also to the town being placed 
under an interdict, on account of the violent death which 
had befallen some ‘* Clerks of Oxford.” ‘To free themselves from 
this ban, the town consented to the following annual penance. 
The Commonalty of Oxford every year were to celebrate au anni- 
versary of the riot on St. Scholiastica’s Day in St. Mary’s Church, for 
the souls of the clerks and others killed in the conflict; and the 
mayor for the time being, the two bailiffs,and threescore of the chief 
burghers were personally to appear at the mass, and offer atthe great 
altar apenny each. Atthesame time, the mayorandcommonalty gave 
a bond to pay in default of this personal penance a hundred marks 
yearly to the University, as compensation for the losses caused by 
the fray. ‘The penance was mitigated in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and still more subsequently, but the citizens were not wholly 
absolved from it till the year 1825. King John held many a 
feast at Oxford, and there the celebrated ‘‘ Provisions” were 
enacted in the reign of Henry LI. Parliaments were frequently 
held in this town in succeeding reigns. Wycliffe’s doctrines met 
with much acceptance at Oxford, and during the reigns of Richard 
IL, Henry IV., and Henry V. Lollardism caused considerable dis- 
turbance in both town and university. The Civil War of the 
Roses also interfered not a little with the attendance of students, 
on which the prosperity of the town so much rested, and soon 
after the accession of Henry VII. a dreadful pestilence nearly de- 
populated the town and colleges. In the reign of Henry VIIL., 
in 1542, the see of Oxford was founded, the seat of it being at first 
fixed in the Abbey Church of Oseney, but removed in 1546 to Christ 
Church, in Oxford, where Wolsey’s splendid munificence had 
endowed a cullege. ‘The cathedral is the chapel of the college, 
the old church of St. Frideswide, mostly of Norman date. The 
number of religious houses in Oxford prior to the Reformation was 


nineteen. In Mary’s reign Oxford was the scene of the martyrdom 
of Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops Ridley and Latimer, and a 
memorial was erected to their memory near the spot in 1841. In 
the Civil War of Charles I.’s reign Oxford changed hands once 
or twice, and at last became the head-quarters of the King, who held 
here his anti-Parliament of seceders from Westminster in January, 
1644. ‘The city surrendered to the Parliamentary forces under Fair- 
fax in 1646, after the King had escaped in disguise from its walls on 
his ill advised expedition to the Scotch Covenanters’ camp. Two 
Parliaments were held at Oxford in the reign of Charles Lf. The 
proceedings at Magdalen College in opposition to the designs of 
the Roman Catholic James II. are a matter of well known 
history. It has returned two representatives to the House of 
Commons since the year 1295. 

Banbury, situated in the most fertile part of Oxfordshire—the 
rich red land—has long been a thriving place of trade. It 
existed in Saxon times, having then, according to Camden, the 
name of Bauesbyriy, and in Domesday Book it appears as Banes- 
beric. A Roman altar, which has been discovered here, seems to 
push the origin of the place back to a still earlier period, but it 
has not been successfully identified with any of the stations of the 
Itineraries. In 1125, or soon after, Alexander de Blois, the well 
known Bishop of Lincoln, to whom the manor belonged, built a 
castle here. In 1469 two engagements were fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town between the parties of the two Roses, 
after which the Earl of Pembroke and his brother, who had been 
taken prisoners, were executed at Banbury. Its considerable 
trade is mentioned by Leland in the reign of Henry VIII. In 
the reign of Edward VI. the manor was resigned by the Bishop 
to the Crown. The town was a borough by prescription, but in 
the first year of Queen Mary a charter was conferred on it as a 
reward for the support given by the inhabitants to that Queen 
against the party of Lady Jane Grey. It was not, however, as a 
Roman Catholic, but as the true heir to the Crown that the men 
of Banbury rallied round Mary, for in the next reign we find them 
strong Protestants of the Puritan stamp. ‘The celebrated Cross of 
nursery rhymes is said to have then fallen a victim to their reforming 
zeal. ‘The reference in the rhyme is said to be to an ‘* old womau 
of Banbury,” known as the ‘* Witch of the White Horse.” There is 
an old saying, ‘* Banbury zeal, cakes, aud ale,” and cakes and ale, 
as well as cheese, are still among its special products. The power- 
ful family of the Copes are said to have been the great patrons of 
this religious zeal. Ben Jonson makes his Puritan in Bartholomew: 
Fair **a Banbury man,” and Drunken Barnaby has his gibe at the 
place :— 

Where | saw a Puritane one 

Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 
The inhabitants were among the carliest aud warmest supporters of 
the Parliament in the Civil War of the reign of Charles I., and 
were garrisoned by 800 infantry and a troop of horse; but the 
castle was taken by the Cavaliers after the battle of Edgehill, 
and held by them obstinately till the year 1646. It was 
thea dismantled, and now scarcely a fragment remaius. ‘Two 
miles and a half from the town is Broughton Castle, the old seat 
of the Puritan Fiennes, Lords Saye and Sele, to whom Elizabeth 
had given the Castle of Banbury, and one of whom, Colonel John 
Fiennes, besieged it as an officer of the Parliament. Banbury is 
still a stronghold of Nonconformity. Its old manufactures of 
plush and horse-girths have declined, but it has still a flourishing 
trade, a weekly market, and nine annual fairs. A canal connecting 
it with Oxford and Birmingham is a considerable element in its 
prosperity, and it has now also a railway station. 

We have alluded to the Saxon origin of Buckingham. It ap- 
pears in Domesday Book as Bochingeham, and twenty-six burgesses 
are there enumerated, the whole of whom appear to have be- 
longed to certain barons. It is described then as an ancient 
burgh. Edward III. made it one of the staples for wool, but it 
did not return members to Parliament till the year 1542. A 
charter was granted it by Mary in 1554, which was surrendered in 
1684, but restored a few years later. It was for a few days in 
1644 the head-quarters of Charles I. No trade of any conse- 
quence is carried on, and lace-making with bobbins is its only 
trifling manufacture. In the old church, which has disappeared, 
was discovered the coffin of St. Rumbald, who had a shrine here. 
He was a very renowned saint in those parts, as well as in Kent. 
Queen Catherine of Arragon once resided on the site of a mansion 
now called Lambards, and the present house was occupied by 
Prince Rupert in 1642, Buckingham, however, is called by 
topographers ‘ the most uninteresting town in England.” 

Aylesbury is the dZgelsbyrig of Saxon times. ‘Chere was a house 





of Gray Friars at the south end of the town, founded by James, 
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Earl of Ormonde, in 1387. This was granted by Henry VIII, | 
after the confiscation of the monasteries, to Sir James Baldwyn, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who built a town hall and 
market-place at his own expense. ‘The town was made a borough 
by charter, and empowered to send members to Parliament in 
January, 1554 ‘The government was then vested in a bailiff, 
nine aldermen, and twelve burgesses, who were to elect the repre- 
sentatives ; but this corporation being dissolved from neglect, the 
police was thenceforth maintained by constables, and the right of 
election vested in the householders not receiving alms. But if a 
letter preserved in the Rolls Chapel amvig the returns of Parlia- 

ment writs in the 14th of Elizabeth is to be relied upon, the power | 
of election was really then in the Packington family, to whom the | 
manor had passed from the Fitz-Piers, Earls of Essex, the Butlers, | 
Earls of Wilts and Ormonde, and the Baldwyns. “ ‘To all Chris- | 
tian people to whom this present writing shall come,” runs the docu- | 
ment, ‘‘I, Dame Dorothy Packington, late wife of Sir ‘Thomas Pack- | 
ington, Knight, lord aud owner of the town of Aylesbury, send 
greeting. Know ye me, thesaid Dorothy Packington, tohave chosen, 
nained, and appointed my trusty and well beloved ‘Thomas Lich- 
field and George Boredon, Esquires, to be my burgesses of my said 
town of Aylesbury. And whatsoever the said ‘Thomas and George, 
burgesses, shall do in the service of the Queen's Highness, in the 
present Parliament, to be holden at Westminster, on the 8th of 
May next ensuing the date hereof, I, the same Dorothy Pack- 
ington, do ratify aud approve to be of my own act, as fully and 
wholly as if I were witness or present there. In witness thereof to 
these presents I have set my seal, this 4th day of May, in the 14th 
year of the reign of my Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God of England, France, and Ireland Queen.” Here is a precedent 
for Mr. Mill and the advocates of women’s rights! This 
political lady was the daughter of Sir Thomas Kitson, of Suffolk, 
and married, secondly, Thomas Tasburgh, Esq. Her descendant, 
Sir Johu Packington, Baronet, was chosen member both for the 
county of Worcester and for Aylesbury in 1640, but espousing the 
Royal cause, and executing the Commission of Array in Worces- 
tershire, he was taken prisoner, committed to the ‘Tower, fined 
5,000/., and his estates sequestered. is mansion here was de- 
stroyed, and 20,000/. of damage done to his estates in Bucks and 
Worcestershire. In 1651, however, he raised a troop of horse at 
Worcester, joined Charles, King of Scots, and was captured at the 
battle of Worcester. He was brought to trial, but escaped with 
a fine of 7,670/., to satisfy which he was compelled to resign his 
estate at Aylesbury to Thomas Scott and Richard Salwey, the 
inhabitants of Aylesbury petitioning Parliament for a reward for 
their attachment to that cause out of the confiscated Packington 
property. Sir John petitioned for a mitigation of his fine, and 
was met by a counter-petition from the townspeople, in which they 
denied that they had demolished his house, and all combination with 
Scott or Salwey. At last, asa sort of compromise, Sir John was let 
off with a payment of 5,00U/., and his Aylesbury estate was 
settled on the inhabitants of Aylesbury. At the Restoration 
the manor and estate were restored to Sir John, who had 
survived his troubles. ‘The town was an important garrison for 
Parliament during the Civil War. It is now chiefly an agricul- 
tural town, the lace manufacture, once prosperous here, having 
greatly declined. ‘There is, however, a straw-plait manufac- 
ture of some extent. It is the assize and quarter-sessions town 
for the county, and, as we have already said, its real capital. 
There are several other smaller market towns in Buckinghamshire, 
which were once of importance, but are now comparatively 
decayed. Such are Newport-Pagnell (a garrison for the Par- 
liament during the reign of Charles I.); Wendover, which was 
first represented in Parliament in the 20th of Edward I1.—for which 
John Hampden sat in five Parliaments, but which was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Act; and Amersham, formerly Agmondesham 
(which returned Edmund Waller the poet and Algernon Sydney 
to Parliament, but which shared the same fate). It was the old 
borough of the Drake family, of Shardeloes, and an early seat of 
Protestantism, where John Knox preached, and several early Pro- 
testant martyrs suffered. High or Chipping Wycombe, which es- 
caped the first Reform Bill, and for which Mr. Disraeli was once 
an unsuccessful candidate in the Radical interest, is semi-disfran- 
chised by the present one. But our limited space forbids us to 
dwell on these and several similar places, rich in historical remi- 
niscences, but little heard of, and still less influential, in the present 


day. 





¢E TWO WHITE HORSES. 
‘o THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





Srx, —In number 2,041 of your paper, there occurs at page 889 a 


confusion between two objects, the difference between which I 
will endeavour to explain. The White Horse which gives name 
to the White Horse Hill, and to the fine vale which this hill 
bounds on the south, is situated about equidistant from the towns 
of Wantage and Lambourn, forming a triangle northward 
with them, and is in Berkshire. This object is visible from the 
Great Western Railway, when between Shrivenham and the 
Farringdon Junction. It is, no doubt, of great antiquity, giving 


its name to the hill and vale, and is marked in old maps. It has 


lost all resemblance to a horse, its legs, tail, and nose being elon- 
gated by rain running down ; it has now the appearance of a chalk- 
pit, or a portion of a road. ‘The White Horse which, as you say, 
‘used to form so striking a feature in the view from the old coach 
road from London to Bath,” is near the town of Marlborough, 
and I should think 15 or 18 miles to the south-west of the Berk- 
shire Horse, the one alluded to in Mr. Hughes's popular work. 

A glance at a map will show the difference between the old 
coach route vid Marlborough and that of the Great Western Rail- 
way, the latter going considerably to the north of the former at 
this part of their course. If you will read the article again, you 
will perceive the confusion which occurs between the Berkshire 
and Wiltshire horses; the latter, I believe, has no historical in- 


| terest, but is probably a modern imitation, of which there are 


several, of the original ancient horse of Berkshire. ‘The Mar!- 

borough horse is a far fiuer animal to look at from the coach road 

than the Berkshire one from the railroad. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Viator. 


THIRD CLASS. 
[From A CorrEsPONDENT. } 

Sirn,—Have you ever travelled through France or Switzerland in 
a third-class railway-carriage? Of course not. No one ever has ; 
at least no one whom any one else knew, ever has. Well, [ had 
the good fortune to try this unusual mode of conveyance the other 
day, and should rather like to give your readers the benefit of my 
experience. It may possibly inspire some of them with the not 
unreasonable wish of seeing, during their next Continental trip, 
something more of the people among whom they are travelling, 
than can be seen in first-class railway-carriages and through the 
windows of first-class hotels. 

Lord Stanley had just been ‘giving peace to Europe,” as all 
the newspapers said at the time (although, I confess, 1 rather 
doubt the genuineness of the present), so the train, and more 
especially the carriage into which L got at the Chemin de Fer de 
Strasbourg at Paris, was full of soldiers returning on leave of 
absence to their country homes. ‘The general conversation, or 
rather the general uproar, was conducted in that peculiarly un- 
intelligible Low-German dialect which you hear all over the 
Schwarzwald and in the Valley of the Upper Rhine, till it merges 
itself into those dreadful gutturals doing duty for language in 
Uri, Schwyz, and Glarus. At first I could scarcely believe my 
eyes and ears, when tall, heavy fellows, in the rather too showy 
uniform of the dragoons and chasseurs of the Lmperial Guard, uay, 
when Zouaves with their tremendous beards, taking off their 
turbans and wiping their shaven, bullet-like heads, actually fell to 
call one another Fritz and Hans, and talk away in the language of 
Berthold Auerbach’s heroes. I began to recollect confusedly all 
I had read at the time of the Crimean War and during the [talian 
campaign of 1859 of the truly Gallic dash of the Zouaves, and of 
their wonderful martial qualities, which it would be hopeless to 
look for anywhere but in a real Frenchman ;—and now imagine 
what must have become of my former implicit faith in the utter- 
ances of Parisian journalists, when to a question I put on the 
subject to one of my neighbours, I got the following answer in the 
broadest Swabian, ‘‘Oh! dear me, did you not know that? Of 
course all our men come from the Elsass; why, that’s the only 
recruiting ground the Zouaves have got!” Rather a stunner that 
to one’s preconceived notions about comparative ethnology ! 

Besides the heavy dragoons and Zouaves, we had plenty of 
small farmers or mere peasants and their wives in the carriage. 
They all spoke Swabian too, if possible in a still less intelligible 
manner than their countrymen in uniform and turban ; in fact the 
wonderful pliability and adaptability of the Teutonic race received 
a new proof for me in the case of these soldiers ; for, while the 
younger ones were almost still as German in everything as their 
civilian neighbours, those who, to judge by their chevrons and 
medals, had already passed several years in the Imperial service, 
were gradually growing more and more like Frenchmen, and 
evidently priding themselves upon it. Every one knows that 
Lorraine and Alsatia were once members of the German Empire, 
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and are inhabited by Germans; yet I confess, for my own part, 
that the fact had never been quite so irrefragable and evident to 
me, as when I saw these ‘‘ Frenchmen ” as like as possible to the 
ordinary Schwarzwalder, not only in their language, but also their 
dress, intonation, names, manners, down to the way of lighting and 
smoking their short wooden pipes. And yet French writers will 
probably go on prating to the end of time about their nationalité 
forte et unitaire! Of course, none doubts the French patriotism 
of the Alsatians, simply because it is founded on their interests, 
and upon something which, in a comparatively ignorant people, is 
almost stronger still than interest, viz., historical recollections. 
‘Yo an Alsatian, the idea of his being a German is indissolubly 
connected with the memory of feudal and seigniorial rights, with 
redevances, corvées, and dimes, and with all the petty restrictions, 
oppressions, and vexations in which the ecclestiastical and secular 
Princes of the Holy Roman Empire used to delight; while the 
cessation of all thisdates with himfrom the great French Revolution. 
‘True, Alsatia had become a part of France a good long while be- 
fore the Revolution, but the actual position of peasants and bur- 
ghers had scarcely been modified by their transfer to the Crown of 
Louis XIV., their laws and their lords remaining the same as 
before, while the first genuinely French influences which reached 
even tliem were the decrees of the Parisian Constituent Assembly, 
and of the Convention, which brought them political liberty, some 
influence, and a great deal of Janded property. All this should be 
borne in mind, whenever the Alsatian Swabians are brought for- 
ward as proofs of the vitality and extraordinary amalgamating 
power of the French nationality. 

Almost with every mile we made in an easterly direction, the 
French element grew less and less, while the ‘Teutonic grew 
stronger in the same proportion. Old women, dressed all in black, 
and with high bat-like flaps or wings on their black head-dress, 
would get in at the small village stations, lugging immense 
baskets, parcels, or children after them, and, having shaken hands 
or exchanged kisses more or less with all the other occupants of 
the carriage, would tell the young soldiers, that Kathi had got 
married ; that Seppele had bought another cow, and was getting 
on capitally ; that Annlies had had twins, &c. ‘The soldiers 
listened eagerly to all the bits of news which were bandied about 
the carriage and across the compartments ; and when the news of 
Annlies’ happy accouchement was communicated, a Zouave with 
a tremendous beard like a Spanish fan and two gashes across his 
forehead, broke out into a regular horse laugh, possibly at the 
prospect of standing godfather to one of the new-born Swabian 
Frenchmen. At every station several of the soldiers got out, and 
were met by proud and important-looking fathers, dressed in 
their Sunday’s best, and with shirt-collars reaching half-way 
up their ears; by equally proud, though very unimportant look- 
ing mothers, and usually a laughing, rosy-faced girl or two 
in the background. Even the very railway gendarme, that 
awe-inspiring personage in the high cocked hat, worn cross- 
wise, and the bright yellow sword-belt, with his martial air, and 
invariably pointed moustache and ‘‘imperial,” who is the same 
from Calais to Marseilles and from Brest to Strasbourg, who 
represents Authority and the unity of the Empire in the remotest 
corner of France,—even the gendarme would sometimes nod 
familiarly to some friend in our carriage, and at one station an 
old woman absolutely called him Klaus, and shook hands with 
him through the window! Whenever, on our approaching a 
station, the train began to slacken, it was very amusing to see how, 
the word being given by some corporal, a batch of soldiers would 
rise in their compartments, and go through a regular toilette, 
putting on their uniforms (the day was hot and sultry, and they 
had all been sitting in their shirt-sleeves), adjusting their sword- 
belts, giving a touch to their hair (at least those who had got any) 
and moustache, and adorning and “ tittivating” themselves 
generally, previous to getting out at the next station and astonish- 
ing the natives by the glories of regular Parisian Zouaves and 
Chasseurs. I expressly say ‘ Parisian,” and not French; for 
Paris has become a synonym for France, not only in a metaphorical 
and abstract sense, and the people, though perhaps unconsciously, 
feel this as well as the political philosophers. Thus, several times as 
the train was entering a station, and the peasants standing at the 
little wicket gate recognized their friends in our carriage, I heard 
the cry, ‘‘Da komma de Parisa!” although the soldiers thus 
greeted had not come from Paris at all, having in fact joined us 
only at Troyes, which of course must have been perfectly well 
known to their friends and relations. 

Dining at the Palais Royal a few days before I left Paris, I had 


been rather startled on reading at the bottom of the carte the fol- | 


lowing impressive, in its tone almost imperative, notice: —‘ Each 


| the latter style. 


one shall dine at five francs by his head,”—this terrible statement 
being evidently intended for the sole benefit of the British tourist. 
I took it, therefore, as a matter of course that, when at one of 
the intermediate stations before Vesoul, printed polyglot cards 
were handed into the carriage, the English text should have been 
got up in the following manner:—‘‘As the express and 
mail trains no stop a long time in the station of Vesoul, 
MM. the passengers who like breakfast or dine are advertised 
they shall take in the buffet hat meals in baskets at 3f.,” 
&e. Of the dinner itself, and of the exceedingly practical 
way in which the wicker baskets containing the dishes are 
handed in at one station and taken out again at the next, 
I shall say nothing, as the author of Mugby Junction has done 
full justice to the subject already. Another reason why I do 
not go further into the subject is, that I consider it hopeless, and, 
therefore, a mere waste of time and paper, to try and shame the 
managers of Swindon and similar, alas! only too numerous 
stations, into the adoption of the French system. For can you 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? 

From the very beginning of our journey I had remarked two 
soldiers, who, having got into a corner, did not mix in the con- 
versation of their comrades, but kept all the way entirely to 
themselves. They were fine fellows, with bronzed faces, yet, 
undoubtedly, Germans ; they both wore the Mexican medal, and 
smoked their pipes in silence, merely exchanging a few words now 
and then whenever a batch of soldiers left the train. At last one 
of the two went away too, and his former companion continued 
smoking alone. In a short time, however, he began to show 
signs of uneasiness, growing alternately red and pale, and 
at last had to give up his pipe altogether, and sat silently 
staring out of the window. At the wicket gate of the 
next station there stood a woman, neither young nor pretty, 
but with that pleasant, homely look about her which a domestic 
life and habits always give those who really enjoy them. She was 
dressed poorly, and wore the usual black frock and winged cap or 
bonnet. A boy and a girl, dressed as poorly as she, stood on 
either side of her. ‘The woman looked calmly, almost sternly, at 
the approaching train. But scarcely had the train fairly entered 
the station, when the door of the compartment next me was flung 
open, and my friend the silent soldier (who was by this time in a 
regular fever of excitement) made one bound to the wicket and 
was over it in a moment. ‘ Annemarie! mi Annemarie!” was all 
I could hear, as the train steamed away once more, and I confess 
at that moment I thanked Lord Stanley from the bottom of my 
heart for ‘* having given peace to Europe.” At least, poor Anne- 
marie and the children will have a good long look and talk with 
their husband aud father, before he is sent once more to fight the 
battles of the grande nation. A TRAVELLER. 





ART. 


snicallpcisar 
MR. 'T. TAYLOR ON ACTING. 
{to rae Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sin,—I venture to ask space in the Spectator for a letter in which 
{ have taken the liberty of excepting to a criticism of Miss ‘l'erry’s 
Beatrice in the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘The editor of the Guzelte, to 
whom I addressed the letter, thought, and probably with reason, 
that criticism of his critic’s judgment would be out of place in 
the Gazette itself. 1 ask you to insert it, because I have found in 
your columns the most appreciative judgments of the young 
actress in question. I send the letter under my own name, because 
I am glad to record, thus personally, my strong admiration of her 
acting, now that it is on the point of becoming a thing to look 
back upon, a theme for the theatrical reminiscences of the Jandutor 
temporis acti, as the acting of Miss O'Neill is now to our seniors. 

1 am not prejudiced enough to think that the cause of good 
art on the stage is bound up with any one actor or set of actors ; 
but I cannot help feeling that the estimation of Miss 'Terry’s 
art does, in some sense, involve a choice between two schools 
of -acting, to describe which I might borrow a phrase from 
| the Pall Mall's criticism of Miss Terry’s Pauline, and call the 
| one ‘the oil-colour,” and the other the ‘ water-colour” school, 
but which I should myself describe as ‘‘ the strong” and ‘+ deli- 
| cate” style respectively. Most English acting that has won favour 
is of the former kind. In inferior hands this style passes into 
coarse exaggeration ; and it is in this form we usually see it, 
| modified by all shades of affectation, artificiality and excess. Miss 
‘Terry’s acting is the most complete illustration I have seen of 
In inferior examples this degenerates into weak- 
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ness and insipidity, but it seems to me that in the case of Miss 
Terry we have an example, unique at present, of exactly the 
right combination of force and delicacy for her class of parts, 
—the youthful heroines of grave, gay, or mixed drama. 

So far from thinking that Miss Terry has been set too bigh, or 
admired beyond her deserts, I do not think she has obtained 
enough recognition of the right kind—enough, I mean, of that 
careful analytical appreciation which her performances warrant. 
She has been abundantly praised, in the indiscriminate way 
in which most of the newspaper critics lavish their approba- 
tion or their censure; but she has not been judged as she deserves, 
except by a small minority of her critics. Chief among these 
judges I rank the theatrical critics of the Spectator; not because 
they have generally ‘‘ praised” Miss Terry, but because they have 
always ‘‘ appreciated” her.—TI am, Sir, &c., Tom TayLor. 

“To Tue Epiror or THE ‘PALL May Gazette.’ 
“Srr,—On the principle of audi alteram partem, which I believe 
to be as salutary in art as in law, I ask a little space in your 
columns for the reasons why I differ from your dramatic critic in 
his appreciation of a popular actress now about to leave the stage, 
Miss Kate Terry. After admitting that this lady’s retirement 
will deprive the stage of a graceful and accomplished actress, 
and enumerating her general merits, your critic continues, 
‘But that it [the stage] will lose the services of a great artist 
cannot, as we think, be admitted for a moment.’ ‘ Great’ artist 
is a relative term. An artist may fairly be called ‘ great’ in 
comparison with contemporaries, to whom we might be un- 
willing to concede the epithet, if we were measuring that artist 
against others of a periol more favourable to the art, or richer 
in consummate masters of it. Fairly to appreciate Miss Terry, 
or any other actress, she should be judged with reference to the 
circumstances of the time and her field of art. So judged, 
whether we ought to call her a ‘great’ artist or not, I venture 
to claim for her the first place among actresses of her own range 
of parts now on the stage. Perhaps your critic would consider 
me ‘delirious,’ if I added, in the words of Horace, ‘ nec viget 
quidquam simile aut secundum,’ so far as I know the stage, and 
can form any estimate of its professors. I hope your critic admits 
that there is room for fair difference of opinion on such a matter. 
When, indeed, has there been agreement among individual critics 
as to the merits of actors or actresses? Kean, the Kembles, Mrs. 
Siddons herself, had their persistent depreciators, in whose eyes 
the feeling of the public for the reigning favourite seemed an 
error of judgment, and a want of taste. But, then, those who so 
complained had their own favourites, and the public rectified the 
partial judgments of the critics, and classed all these artists as, in 
their respective and very various styles, alike, if not equally, 
* great.’ 

‘* Now, it seems to me, as a matter of fact, that a vast majority 
of our cultivated play-going public endorse my opinion of Miss 
Terry rather than your critic’s. And when I test his general 
judgment of this actress by his detailed criticism of her Beatrice, 
while I find myself directly at issue with him as to the merits of 
the personation, I think I see at least sume of the grounds for 
our very different judgments. 

‘¢He thinks that Miss 'lerry has neither the physical nor mental 
requirements for the part. Her physical requisites, I submit, are 
matter of taste. She seems to me to have all the requisite grace 
and charm of face and figure for Beatrice, or any other youthful 
heroine. But her mental qualifications are matter of inference 
from the performance itself. Your critic complains of a general 
want of vigour in her wit combats with Benedick. He says she is 
like ‘a modern young lady exchanging small smartnesses with an 
animated curate on the croquet lawn.’ Her gaiety he describes as 
hysterical rather than hearty. Her command to Benedick to kill 
Claudio is in his eyes a small angry ebullition, and no deep-seated 
tragic passion ; in a word, according to him she gives us a faint and 
shadowy sketch of Shakespeare's Beatrice, instead of a full and 
vigorous delineation of the part. Now, in so far as these details 
are precise, they seem to me to convey an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the merits of Miss Terry’s Beatrice, but they give me 
a fairer notion of what the writer thinks the part should be, than 
of what Miss Terry’s performance of it is. I infer from them that 
he requires in the actress of Beatrice a degree of emphasis and 
intensity, which I should probably consider ungraceful, unsuited 
to the character, and, if he will pardon the word, stagy. It 
is the refined, feminine, and unstagy quality of Miss ‘erry’s 
Beatrice that gives the chief charm to her impersonation in my 
eyes, and this is what I believe your critic stigmatizes (from the 
point of view of a different school of acting and a different con- 








| ception of the part) as ‘ weakness’ and ‘faintness.’ I have seen 
| Beatrices who had the qualities he seems to desiderate in Miss 
Terry, and some famous ones. ‘Their conception has always seemed 
to me wanting in feminine charm and archness, forced, vehement, 
_ Self-conscious, and overdone; the few serious passages in par- 
| ticular, charged with a tragic weight inconsistent with the 
indications of Shakespeare's text, which intersperses Beatrice’s 
sincere, and even passionate sympathy for Hero, with playful 
passages both of coquetry and wit. It was this mixture 
of womanly sympathy with the natural playfulness of Beatrice, 
which Miss Terry’s acting of the scene at and after Hero's 
interrupted marriage seemed to me exactly to hit. I saw 
nothing of the modern young lady of quality in her interchange 
of tongue-fence with Benedick ; nothing of the croquet-lawn and 
smart-curate suggestions of your critic, but a thoroughly graceful, 
arch, playful, and, above all, feminine realization of Shakespeare's 
conception. 

‘* But if I am compelled to disagree, toto cel, from your critic's 
estimate of Miss Terry’s Beatrice, still less can I go with him in 
thinking it an error of judgment on her part, on the eve of bidding 
farewell to the stage, to adventure the part in a theatre where she 
was certain to be indifferently supported, and to lose all the advan- 
tage of even decent stage appointments. 

‘* An actress cannot help herself in such points. We have lately 
seen the same difficulties and drawbacks faced at Drury Lane, 
when Miss Helen Faucit played Lady Macbeth, Imogen, and 
Juliet. And it should be borne in mind that Miss Terry has not 
found her way open to the highest walk of her art, as more for- 
tunate actresses have found it. 

‘Tt has been the misfortune of this young actress to have fallen 
on a time when we have no theatre with a company fit to play the 
poetic drama, and no manager willing to risk his fortunes mainly 
on its representation. She began with such a theatre and manager 
at the Princess's, under Mr. Charles Kean ; but she was then a child. 
What might she not have done had she been acting when 
Macready was managing Drury Lane or Covent Garden? As 
it is, she has had to make her way step by step, created 
her reputation as an actress in modern drame; and it is 
only as she leaves the stage that she has the opportunity of 
giving anything like continuous evidence of those qualifications 
for the loftier characters of the English stage which your critic 
denies her, on what ground I know not, seeing that London has 
had so few opportunities of testing her in these characters. 
But she has never appeared in any without attracting marked 
attention and approval. ‘Tosay nothing of her Ariel and Cordelia, 
parts of her early youth, your critic himself admits the merits of 
her Ophelia. One of the most thoughtful and competent living 
Shakespearian critics, Mr. Spedding, has recorded in an elaborate 
article (in Fraser's Magazine) his high opinion of her Viola, 
when she played it at the Olympic Theatre. Look at the success of 
her Beatrice, which your critic testifies to as signal, adding, rather 
invidiously, I think, and as if with a half-reproach, that ‘ the stalls 
are even uproarious in their raptures.’ We are promised an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her in Juliet next week. She has just appeared as 
Julia, in Sheridan Knowles’s /dunchback, and Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons. It was my hope to have seen her in Rosalind, 
but this, 1 am told, is not to be. Had she continued on the 
stage, we might have looked forward to seeing her in the whole 
range of Shakespeare’s exquisite young women—KRosalind, Imogen, 
Miranda, Perdita, Portia, Isabella—and I, for one, should have 
done so, with the confident anticipation that she would do such 
justice to them as it has not been my fortune, at least, to see done in 
my time,—and my mature recollection runs over more than a 
quarter of a century. 

‘¢T have written this letter solely from my sense of what is due 
from one of her grateful admirers, to one whom, with or without 
‘the leave of your critic, I must venture still to call a ‘great’ 
artist, having regard to time and circumstances, and who, young 
as she is, would, I feel convinced, have been ere this recognized as 
still greater, but for unfavourable conditions of the stage. 

**T have all the right to form a judgment which can be derived 
from long and practical familiarity with acting, aud from the 
habit of watchfully observing it, for the strongest of all personal 
reasons, a8 a dramatist on the look-out for good actors, My 
admiration of Miss ‘Terry as an actress is very great. Your critic 
would probably class me among the ‘ extravagant’ and ‘ delirious’ 
of those he calls her ‘ champions.’ I can only say that my 
admiration is sincere, involuntary, and disinterested ; that I am 
not conscious of extravagance or delirium in my other stage 
appreciations, and that I stand in no relation to the lady which 








can account for loss of reason or suspension of the faculty of judg- 
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ment, in relation to her acting. I believe that, on the contrary, 
I have been for the last six years one of her closest, sharpest, and, 
I venture to think,—in spite of the difference between your cor- 
respondent’s judgment and my own,—fairest critics.—I have the 
honour to be your obedient servant, “T. Tarror.” 





MR. McCALLUM’S PICTURES. 
Mr. McCativum is the Wordsworth of Art; and, like Words- 
worth, must be content without the appreciation of the multi- 
tude. He has genius, and may well be content to bear its 
penalty. ‘‘ McCallum paints nothing but trees,” said a would-be 
connoisseur to us the other day. Nothing but trees, with 
the last rays of the setting sun lingering lovingly among their 
leaves, till our subtlest thought of beauty takes a body and a form 
before us, and as under a magician’s wand weaves itself into a 
thousand fantastic shapes, as we sit with the artist on some old 
faded trunk, and look, or try to look, with his eyes on the scene. 
We think Mr. McCallum has done well to give us an opportunity of 
studying his pictures by themselves, quietly, we had almost said 
reverently. As we enter the first of the rooms in the house in Carlton 
Terrace which Mr. Morrison has lent for the Exhibition, we are 
struck with the sense of coolness and rest, which is perhaps the 
first thought suggested by these pictures. Mr. McCallum has dared 
to strike out of the common groove, and mixes water and oil colours 
as may suit him best. To the right, as we enter, is his picture of 
* Autumn,” the trees with their branches still covered, but not so 
thickly clad but we may discover the beauty of form in each 
separate branch and spray, while from the ground it were easy for 
a child to pick handsful of the many-coloured leaves ; while the 
ferns and brake, crisp and brown, just tinged with light, give us 
@ new idea of the power of the great artist who uses the wind 
for his pencil and the sun for his painting-brush. Across the 
room is ‘‘ Spring,” in which the rich light green of the bursting 
leaves forms a pleasant contrast to the sere, many-coloured, 
‘ones of the companion picture. The moss which covers the knarled 
roots is fresh with all the wet greenness of recent emancipation 
from snow and slect; it lies there with a dark shadow upon it, 
suggesting coolness, but with warmth somewhere outside that 
sheltered spot, rejoicing in beauty, a sense of which saturates the 
artist’s whole nature. His is no clumsy suggestion of any possible 
oak, or beech, or elm. Here to ourright is a cedar ; we shall know 
it again if ever it be our good fortune to see the original, with its 
lines of ancientry written on the graceful waves of every branch. 
We have looked at that cedar till it has become a friend with a 
familiar face. Then there is a sunset at Rome, one of the boldest 
artistic efforts we can recall; it is the sun, not the city, which has 
arrested the artist’s attention; Rome is suggested correctly, 
indelibly, but mistily. But Rome is insignificant beneath a sun- 
set sketched with a pencil dipped in living light. Next to it, bya 
happy arrangement, is a sunset in a wood, and the light which has 
made dark the great city beneath its brilliance has lighted up 
every leaf, and hangs in flaky, rose-tinted clouds over the grassy 
knoll, where a silence that may be felt is reigning, 
And the still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument, 
Strolling into the next room, we come upon “ The Last of the Race,” 
the big picture, one of Mr. McCallum’s last efforts, which would 
fill the entire side of an ordinary room. The giant of the forest 
stretches his huge bare arms into the space, beneath the ground is 
covered with crisp snow, from under which, where here and there 
it has melted, a glimpse of brake or grass is visible. And here the 
artist’s faithfulness and industry come out most strongly. His 
genius has nothing erratic in it, he worships nature till she lends 
him eyes we all may covet. ‘I can’t see anything like that in 
nature,” was the remark of a dull critic to Turner, as he watched 
him trace the effects of sunlight. Can’t you? Don’t you wish you 
could, though ?” was the quiet response. It were possible to watch 
those patches of rosy light on that snowy scene till we had drunk 
in thought enough to keep out chill on the dreariest winter day. 
If any one would really know of what Mr. McCallum is capable, 
let him turn from this winter piece toa sketch in Sherwood Forest 
on a summer day ; he will have been warm, and have felt a sort of 
kindly glow, such as a brisk run in the frost might have given 
him, while looking at the giant oak, but if he does not feel a re- 
actionary shiver as he looks at those green, sunless, impenetrable 
glades, he is outside Mr. McCallum’s grasp, safe from his spell. 
Nevertheless, the world has not yet recognized Mr. McCailum 
—we mean, of course, for what he is, one of its few great painters— 
nor isit likely as yet todoso. His pictures will never lack buyers. 
There are always men who have an instinct for scenting genius, 


but the popular taste has not yet passed through the crucible 
which refines it. It is hurried along by the wear and tear of a 
too eager, busy life, has no leisure to find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks. ‘‘ That which thou sowest shall not bear 
grain except it die” is true of more seed than we wot of. Mr, 
McCallum can afford to be patient ; he waits in good company, 
and he worships in a temple where the service does not weary, and 
at ashrine whose votaries do not shout for the pleasure of hearing 


their own echo. \ 
No Artist. 


QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘Specrator.”] 

Str, —I quite expected a stoning for my letter inserted in your 
number of the 10th inst. As, indeed, neither of your correspon- 
dents seems to have had the preliminary experience which I required, 
viz., that of having heard twenty lines of Greck or Latin hexameters 
read by a classically educated Frenchman, I feel myself towards 
them exactly in the position which I foretold,—that of one speak- 
ing an unintelligible language. Under such circumstances, my 
best reply to both would be simply to reaffirm all my previous 
assertions. But as this might seem disrespectful to them, perhaps 
you will allow me to say a few words more. 

First, to your reviewer I would reply :— 

1. That the difference between the Scotch “ ceevil” and the 
English ‘civil ” is purely dialectic; alters no metre; changes in 
nowise what I must call the song of the language ; whereas civil 
is felt at once as foreign,—thus proving at once that accent is 
with us the primary, quantity the subordinate, element. As a 
matter of fact, I suppose that not one in ten of Englishmen who 


English quantity. 

2. If your reviewer will travel out of English into German, 
for instance, and examine such words as Affe, J’u/l, Bett, he will 
perhaps discover that the shortening of a syllable by the doubling 
of a consonant is not, at all events, an ‘‘ accidental anomaly of 
English orthography,” and may be led to feel that it is only one 
feature of a quantitative system, founded, as I stated, often upon 
entirely opposite principles to the classical, and which, I may now 
say, I believe may be traced throughout the Teutonic group of 
languages. 

3. Your reviewer must have been joking when he spoke of me 
as detaining attention to the “ recondite beauties of French verse,” 
which I did not affirm to have any beauties at all. Of what he 
means by saying that it is an ‘‘ effete system based on the anti- 
quated orthoepy that made a separate syllable of the final e,” I 
have not the slighest conception. When André Chénier wrote the 
line, 

Apollon! Dieu Sauveur ! Dieu des savants mystéres ! 
or, again, Lamartine, the one, 
Ainsi toujours poussés vers de nouveaux rivages 
(and I could quote thousands of similar ones), every syllable 
of which is pronounced in verse exactly as it is in prose, and 
no final e occurs but one, which remains mute in both, I am 
at a loss to understand how their verse could be founded on an 
‘* antiquated orthoepy,” still less on one ‘that made a separate 
syllable of the final e.” Of course it is a fact that e’s mute in prose, 
whether final or not, are sounded in French verse, except in the 
last syllable of the line, before a vowel, and in certain forms of 
words; but to say that French verse is ‘‘ founded” on any such 
practice would be a most wild assertion. Nor can your reviewer 
| have studied French pronunciation, when he speaks of it simply 
as ‘moving the accent in every word to the final syllable,” the 
| peculiarity of it being that it rises from a general flatness to a 
tonal stress on the final syllables not necessarily of words, but of 
every group of syllables forming (to use a musical term) a bar in 
| speech, such bar covering in conversation often a whole sentence. 
(Experto crede ; I was carefully noticing the fact once more, only 
the day before writing this, in a French lady’s speech), and it is 
this general flatness which explains what the French sailor whom 
| I referred to on a former occasion implied, viz., that French was 
| a spoken language, not a sung one. 
4, I do not care to enter into any controversy as to the origin 
of English metre. It is sufficient for me to know that in its 
| present accentual type itis in thorough harmony not only with the 
| genius of our language, but with that of the languages of modern 
Europe generally, if we exclude France, whilst the quantitative 
type of ancient verse is opposed to the genius of all these 
| languages, French only excepted, and, practically, is only re- 
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produced in them under the garb of an accentual pronunciation. 
From which I still venture to draw the conclusion that the 
attempt to render that which one does not understand through 
the medium of that which is unfit to express one’s object, reminds 
me of nothing so much as the search after the universal solvent. 

Perhaps your reviewer will allow me to add that having resided 
for many years in France,—having learnt Greek and Latin 
alternately in England and in France,—having taught French toa 
class of English working men, and English toa class of French 
refugees,—nay, having ‘‘ dabbled” in French verse even before I 
“dabbled” in English, I may possibly kuow something of what I 
have written about. 

With your correspondent Mr. Robinson I am afraid I have 
still less common standing-ground than with your reviewer. He 
does not seem to me even to distinguish accent from quantity. 
For me, Mr. Tennyson’s hendecasyllables owe their charm simply 
to accent, not to quantity; and how the last syllable of ‘* exquisite,” 
or the first of “little,” can be treated as quantitatively long passes 
my comprehension. Both are to my mind distinctly short as 
quantities, and if with Mr. Robinson I prefer the former version 
to the latter, it is because *‘ rare little” is not so true an accentual 
dactyl as “exquisite,” which as such seems to me quite unex- 
ceptionable. 

I would add that of Latin accent properly so called I believe 
we know next to nothing, almost all the grammatical data on the 
subject coming down to us from the period of the decline of the 
language. Now, accent is by no means a stable element in pro- 
nunciation. In our own country any ordinary life-time sees it 
shift on certain words, and invariably, if I mistake not—owing to 
increasing rapidity of pronunciation—by retrogression towards 
the first syllable. The ‘‘ interésting” of the last century marks 
now a different social stratum from “ interesting ;” and ‘‘ cén- 
centrate” generally indicates ten years difference of age from 
**concéntrate.” Assuming that the same process was going on in 
Latin, we should be very careful of accepting the statements on 
the subject of late grammarians as evidence of the actual pronun- 
ciation a century or two before. If, moreover, as I believe, the 
Teutonic languages were already accentual at the time of the first 
filtering in of the barbarians into the Empire (although their 
accentual system can certainly only have become thoroughly 
developed many centuries later), it is probable that the old Latin 
accentuation must have become corrupted to an enormous extent 
by extraneous influences before the age of the great grammarians. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Oxe Wuo Has DasBiep in VERSE. 





[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘‘The Reviewer of Valerius” has so 
fully dealt with the question of quantity in English verse, that 
my second encroachment on your space need not be very great. 

In English poetry some lines are quantitative, and the effect is 
evident—nor do.I doubt that both Milton and Tennyson con- 
sciously employ it in blank verse—but its position is quite 
secondary and undecided. Such lines are,— 

Hail, ho | 1¥ light, || offspring | Of Héav'n |} first born! 

Thé brave | Géraint, | 4 knight, Of Ar | thir'’s Court. 
As to the existence of mere long and short syllables, there need be 
no difficulty ; it is a fact to be recognized, not a theory to be in- 
vented. Sometimes the fact is doubtful; so it is in Latin. In 
such words as invént, dim, flourishing, lightlij, sjourn, visit, there 
can be no hesitation. In English such words as régrét have the 
first syllable apparently short; in Latin it would be common, so, 
conversely, sacred, not sacred. 

Vv vY vv 

Such words as Gpple, little, mérrj, suddén have the first syllable 
long; the vowel is short, but the reduplication of the consonant 
indicates that the syllable is lengthened by the emphasis’ place. 
The reduplication in such words as mdrvéll¢us seems a mere blunder 
— it is ows, not lous, which is added ; but in mirth/ullj, ly (= like) 
is added. The whole question of detail is one of etymology and 
usage, and in reality presents few difliculties. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that ch, sh, th are single sounds, 
and do not lengthen a syllable with a short vowel, or that lustre, 


apple, little, &c., are really laster, appel, littél. 

If quantity were once introduced into English poetry, the long 
and short syllables would get fixed as accurately as they did in 
Latin ; and that such laws of prosody were but slowly introduced 
even into Latin, supremely adapted as that language is for 


introduce Greek quantitative metres into Latin. (Vide fragments 
of Ennius.) 

I will only add my regret that the discussion of this question 
should have been left to my feeble hands, instead of being 
defended by “ Valerius” himself, to whom, however, are due all 
the views I have endeavoured to explain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionet G. Rosrxson. 





BOOKS. 


—@—— 
GEORGE THE THIRD.* 

Tue student of English history may thank Mr. Donne for a valu- 
able addition to his library. The seven hundred and fifty four 
letters contained in these volumes possess little interest for the 
general reader, but as historical documents their value is con- 
siderable, and the notes which accompany the text show that 
the editor is admirably qualified for the work he has undertaken. 
Extracts from these letters have already been published, as our 
readers are aware, by Lord Stanhope, Earl Russell, and other 
writers, but the passages they have selected for insertion are 
themselves extracted from a selection formed many years ago by 
Sir James Macintosh, to whom the Royal manuscripts were con- 
fided. Such extracts are almost always unsatisfactory, are 
indeed often misleading, and we are glad to have the editor's 
assurance that with the exception of a few brief notes of appoint- 
ment of time or place he has printed all the letters preserved in 
the Queen’s Library at Windsor Castle, “ omitting and transpos- 
ing nothing in the series now for the first time presented to the 
public.” 
The estimate most of us have formed of the character of George 
III. is not likely to be disturbed by the perusal of these curious 
documents. They are indeed eminently characteristic of the author, 
displaying very plainly some of his bad qualities asa monarch, and 
by occasional and brief touches his good qualitiesas a man. Much 
of the correspondence possesses all the dignity and dullness of an 
official document. The Royal author never forgets that he is an 
anointed king, but he often forgets the rules of grammar and ortho- 
graphy. He shows many fine qualities, moral and intellectual, 
great acuteness for objects coming across his point of sight, a regard 
for truth and conscience, an attention to details which, however, 
too often degenerates iuto fussiness, rigid punctuality which ought 
perhaps to be called punctiliousness, and a high sense of what God 
and England expect at his hands. ‘‘I know,” he writes, ‘“* what 
my duty to my country makes me undertake, and threats cannot 
prevent me doing that to the fullest extent.” This was quite 
true, but then unhappily, if fear could not turn him from his 
purpose, neither could argument. George IIL., it has been often 
said, was remarkable for common sense. Perhaps he was, but it 
was very common. His natural abilities were what may be termed 
respectable, his creed was orthodox, his principles were sound. 
He was honest, although he sanctioned bribery ; he was patient, for 
he could endure long sermons, although he could not tolerate con- 
tradiction ; he was religious, although he hated his enemies as 
warmly as he loved his friends ; he was strictly moral, although he 
advocated duelling and public gambling ; he often acted unconsti- 
tutionally, but then he sinned with good intentions. We agree 
with Mr. Donne that George III. never deliberately attempted to 
set himself above the laws, but it is certain that he frequently 
transgressed them. Instead of regarding as a convenient fiction 
the doctrine that the King can do no wrong, he believed in it with 
as much firmness as in the efficacy of the Test Act. It is curious 
to notice, as we often may in these letters, how his estimate of his 
servants is affected by personal considerations. When ministers 
obeyed the King’s behests they were honourable men, but when 
they ventured to differ from him and to take independent ground, 
he regarded them as ‘‘ trumpets of sedition.” The same feeling is 
evinced with regard to members of Parliament, who, if they pur- 
sued a policy distasteful to him, were invariably odious and con- 
temptible. His dislike of Chatham crops out continually. In 
1775, in reply to some proposal for a pension, he writes :— 

The making Lord Chatham's family suffer for the conduct of tho 
father is not in the least agreeable to my sentiments; but I should 
choose to know him totally unable to appear on the public stage, before 
I agree to any offer of that kind, lest it should be wrongly construed 
a fear of him; and indeed his political conduct the last winter was so 
abandoned, that he must in the eyes of the dispassionate have totally 


undone the merit of his former conduct. As to any gratitude to be 
expected from him or his family, that would be absurd, when the whole 





* The Correspondence of King George the Third with Lord North from 1768 to 1783. 
Edited from the Originals at Wi dsor. With an Introduction and Notes, By W. 





quantity, is evident from the harsh and imperfect first attempts to 
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tenour of their lives have shown them void of that most honourable 
sentiment. 

In one letter he speaks of Chatham's ‘‘ specious words and male- 
volence,” because he counselled the reconciliation of the colonists 
by the repeal of their grievances; in another, he asserts that Lord 
Chatham’s name ‘ was always his greatest merit;” in a third 
he writes ‘‘I solemnly declare that nothing shall bring me to 
treat personally with Lord Chatham ;” and when Chatham died, 
the King considered the address for a public funeral and a 
monument in Westminster Abbey a measure personally offensive 
to himself. Fox was in the Opposition, and therefore his eloquence 
is characterized as ‘‘ noisy declamation,” and Lord North is 
recommended to get as much business done as possible while that 
statesman is in Paris. He is greatly incensed, too, at Mr. Dundas, 
who has the presumption to oppose the Government, although 
more favours had been ‘‘ heaped on the shoulders of that man 
than ever were bestowed on any Scotch lawyer;” and he 
remarks that ‘*‘men of talents, when not accompanied with 
integrity, are pests instead of blessings to society, and true 
wisdom ought to crush them rather than nourish them.” For 
Lord North, during his many years of office, the King showed, as 
well he might, great kindness and consideration. He terms him 
his ‘‘ sheet anchor,” he offers to pay his debts, he inquires after his 
family, when he is unwell he recommmends “ ABSTINENCE and 
WATER as the ablest and safest physicians,” he condescends occa- 
sionally to call him ‘* my dear Lord,” and says that he shall never 
forget his friendship and zeal. He is sometimes so pleased with 
his conduct that he must needs write to tell him so, although ex- 
pecting a visit from the Minister within an hour or two. Indeed, 
many of George ILI.’s letters to Lord North are as brief, as unim- 
portant, and as frequent as some of those of Steele to his wife, 
but they prove at least the close and friendly connection subsisting 
between the monarch and the Prime Minister. Nevertheless, when 
Lord North resigned his post, the King apparently lost his regard. 

“Perhaps,” says Mr. Donne, “ the parting from Lord North was even 

more bitter to his Majesty than the recall of the Whigs to his council- 
table. But this good understanding did not long survive ths ‘ fatal day’ 
of March, 1782. There is a coolness in his letters to Lord North as 
merely Secrotary of State, affording a strong contrast to the occasional 
warmth of his language to Lord North as First Lord of the Treasury. 
Their friendship ceased with the Coalition Ministry. The King thence- 
forward described his once loved and trusted servant as ‘a man com- 
posed entirely of negative qualities,’ as one who, for the sake of securing 
present ease, would risk any difficulties which might threaten the 
future.” 
There might be some truth in these statements, but they came with 
an ill grace from the monarch who had been served through a 
troubled and inglorious period by the most subservient of Prime 
Ministers. 

The twelve years of Lord North’s government were the most 
critical and unfortunate in the long reign of the King. In the 
autumn of 1768 Pitt resigned office, and George, who preferred 
mediocrity to genius, had what he preferred during the brief 
administration of Lord Bute and the disastrous administration of 
Mr. Grenville. Then came the first Rockingham Ministry, weak 
but honest, doing some good service to the country, and 
meriting in large degree the praise so eloquently awarded 
to it by Burke. But the King could not tolerate his Ministers, 
for ‘‘ they constrained him to set his seal to unpalatable measures. 
They made concessions where he was disposed to resist; they 
were stubborn where he was inclined to yield.” Then followed the 
celebrated Grafton Cabinet, and the transference of the great com- 
moner to the Upper House. This administration being left with- 
out the guidance of its chief promised eventually to throw greater 
power into the Royal hands, and was therefore more pleasing to 
the King. He gained the power he sought for when in 1770 
Lord North became First Lord of the ‘reasury, and during the 
ensuing years of political blunders and national humiliation the 
King took the helm in conjunction with the recognized com- 
mander, and pursued a course with the consent of the nation and 
the acquiescence of the Cabinet which drove the State ship upon 
the rocks. 

In estimating the conduct of George III. at this juncture, it should 
never be forgotten that he was unfortunate in his advisers, and un- 
fortunate also in the temper of the nation. The House of Com- 
mons was false to its principles, the Minister was false to his con- 
victions, while the people were as resolute as the King himself in 
their eagerness to subdue the great American rebellion ; and when 
he declared that it was his first duty to maintain the rights of the 
nation inviolate, it never occurred to him or them to ask how far 
those rights extended, and what he could reasonably maintain ? 





determination of the colonists would surprise us, if we did not 
remember the opinions held during a more recent struggle. The 
prescience of Chatham and Burke was not shared in by the men 
who were then most prominent for mental power or for genius. Dr, 
Johnson, as we all know, whenever he spoke or wrote upon the 
subject exhibited not only intolerance, but obtuseness ; and William 
Cowper, one of the gentlest and most loveable of God's creatures, 
advocated war to the death as resolutely as the great lexicographer. 
A little before the resignation of Lord North he wrote to the 
Rev. John Newton :— 

What course can Government take? I have heard (for I never made 
the experiment) that if a man graspa red-hot iron with his naked hand, 
it will stick to him, so that he cannot presently disengage himself from 
it. Such are the Colonies in the hands of the Administration. While 
they hold them they burn their fingers, and yet they must not quit 
them. It appears to me that the King is bound, both by the duty he 
owes to himself and his people, to consider himself with respect to every 
inch of his territories as a trustee, deriving his interest in them from 
God, and invested with them by Divine Authority for the benefit of his 
subjects. As he may not sell them or waste them, so he may not resign 
them to an enemy, or transfer his right to govern them to any, not 
even to themselves, so long as it is possible for him to keep it. If he 
does, he betrays at once his own interest and that of his other dominions. 
Viewing the thing in this light, if I sat on his Majesty’s throne, I should 
be as obstinate as he, because, if I quitted the contest while I had any 
means left of carrying it on, I should never know that I had not relin- 
quished what I might have retained, or be able to render a satisfactory 
accouat to the doubts and inquiries of my own conscience. 


The feeling so clearly expressed by Cowper animated the nation 
through the whole of the contest, and regulated every action of 
the King. Numberless passages of almost similar import might be 
extracted’ from these letters. ‘No inclination,” writes the 
Monarch, ‘ to get out of the present difficulties can incline me to 
enter into what I looked upon as the destruction of the Empire. 
.... » Step by step, the demands of America have risen : inde- 
pendence is their object: that certainly is one which every man 
not willing to sacrifice every object to a momentary and inglorious 
peace must concur with me in thinking that this country can never 
submit to.” Another letter expressing the same sentiment, as it 
is brief, may be given entire. It was written in June, 1781, after 
a rejection of Fox’s motion for a Committee to consider the 
American War :— 

It is difficult to express which appears more strongly, the manly for- 
titude of the great majority last night in rejecting the hackneyed question 
of a Committee for considering the American War, or the impudence of 
the minority in again bringing it forward, for whoever the most ardently 
wishes for peace, must feel that every repetition of this question in Par- 
liament only makes the rebels and the Bourbon family more desirous of 
continuing the war from the hopes of tiring out this country. We have 
it not at this hour in our power to make peace ; it is by steadiness and 
exertions that we are to get into a situation to effect it; and with the 
assistance of Divine Providence I am confident we shall soon find our 
enemies forced to look for that blessing. Among our many misfortunes, 
I feel one satisfaction that we have but one line to follow; therefore at 
least diffidence and perplexity cannot attend us, and we have the 
greatest objects to make us zealous in our pursuit, for we are contending 
for our whole consequence,—whether we are to rank among the Great 
Powers of Europe, or be reduced to one of the least considerable. He 
that is not stimulated by this consideration, does not deserve to bea 
member of this community. 

We do not like to part from the worthy King without a kindly 
word. He deserves many of the epithets so freely lavished upon 
tombstones. He loved his children, loved his wife, loved his 
country, he strove to do his duty in the state of life into which it 
had pleased God to call him, his industry was untiring, his know- 
ledge of official details immense ; for many years of his reign, and 
especially during the administration of Lord North, he probably 
worked as hard as any man in the kingdom. And when sorrows 
came upon him—and he had many and bitter sorrows even before 
the final and overwhelming catastrophe—he bore them with 
humility and patience. He was eminently a brave, God-fearing 
man, and in considering his personal character it may be allowed 
that his moral virtues atone for his political defects. ‘This cor- 
respondence unfortunately shows us little more than one side of 
the King’s character, and that the worst side. As an addition to 
our knowledge of an important period, it is, as we have said, a 
valuable contribution, and Mr. Donne deserves thanks for the care 
and skill with which he has edited the work. 





ANDRE LE£0. 
M. Dumas the younger, the brothers Goncourt, and novel-writers 
of the same stamp too numerous to be mentioned, are, it seems, 
not to have the production of French novels quite to themselves 
any longer. ‘The undress realism (*‘ naked” would be too pure a 
word for it) which has for so many years reigned paramount in 


The ignorance which prevailed with regard to the strength and | French light literature appears to have reached its climax at last 
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—possibly in the Affaire Clémenceau or M. About's ’'Infame— 
and to be actually on the wane. To those who know Paris and 


France (and the latter ceases every day more and more to be | 


anything but a pale reflex of the former) from other and more 
varied sources than are offered by a dinner at the Palais Royal, 
or a stroll on the Boulevards; to those who have paid any 
attention to the nightly playbills of the innumerable Parisian 
theatres, who have glanced at the feuilletons of their newspapers, 
or the serials published in their illustrated weekly journals ; to 
those who have ever had a foot and an ear inside a Parisian café 
chantant, this may seem strange, incredible, in fact news too good 
to be true. And yet there can be no doubt that such is the case: 
areal, genuine reaction has set in; a reaction which possesses not 
only the courage necessary to pick up the gauntlet, but the skill 
to use the rapier besides ; which does not content itself with using 
pure language, and drawing pure, though real, scenes, and offering 
a pure morality, but which shows the French reading public that 
a story may be made amusing and interesting without necessarily 
being nasty, and that the social life of the nineteenth century 
presents a good many deep and momentous problems besides those 
of a woman having three paramours all at once, or of a man being 
desperately in love with his stepmother. 

One of the youngest, but at the same time one of the most 
talented, representatives of this new school is the author, or rather 
authoress, whose pseudonym forms the title of the present 
notice. Madame C (who has adopted the names of her two 
sons as her nom de plume), is the wid ow of a French juge d'instruc- 
tion, and having evidently been brought up at Paris, and then 
passed the greater part of her married life in a provincial town, 
she evinces that rational contempt for the French capital and 
its society, and that perfect knowledge and true love of the 
country, which (with the exception of some of George Sand’s 
earlier productions) we do not remember to have met with any- 
where in a French dress, and which for that very reason is all the 
more refreshing and delightful. But with all her admiration and 
comprehension of the beauties of nature and of a country life, 
André Léo is free from any attempt at ‘‘ Arcadian-shepherdism.” 
On the contrary, she unhesitatingly points out the littleness and 
narrowness of the ordinary country town life; neither does she 
omit to paint one of the many highly unpleasant qualities of the 
French paysan proprictaire and of his wife. Her idea is not that 
the country isa place for idyllic and lazy enjoyment, or for mis- 
anthropic retirement from the emptiness, and possibly from the 
want of success, which a man may have met with in the great 
Parisian world; but that it is a place for real, hard, honest work, 
and, moreover, in the present condition of France and of its society, 
the only place where such work can still be done independently, 
and where its being done well and steadily becomes a greater 
necessity from day to day. ‘This fundamental idea runs in a 
more or less distinct form through all her works.* Thus, in Les 
Deux Filles de M. Plichon, Count William de Montsalvan, who 
is staying on a visit in Poitou, writes to his friend Gilbert 
Valencin at Paris :— 

The rich beauty of this part of tho country contrasts strikingly with 
tke wretcheduess of its inhabitants. The houses of the people look more 
like hovels and sheds than anything else, and it makes me laugh a bitter 
laugh to see beside the richly coloured foliage, and the delicate texture 
of the grass, the dirty rags which cover the so-called Lords of Creation. 
Nor is that all: the state of their clothes angers me far less than the 
moral and intellectual abasement so clearly marked upon their faces. 
Not a touch of anything high, or noble, or manly. Gross, often down- 
right mean features, and a brutish expression meet you at every turn. 
They either bow to you humbly, or stupidly stare at you as you pass. 
Between the graceful and lively foals, who come scampering across 
the meadow to have a look at you, and the shepherd boy, who with his 
arms hanging down, listlessly gapes at you, without ever oven answer- 
ing your “ Good-day,” the choice is not difficult, but rather humiliating. 
You must not mention it to any one, for fear of contradicting the official 
praisers of the French nation, but to me it seems that there is as yet far 
more of the serf than of the citizen in these peasants. On my way back I 
overtook a poor woman, bending low under a huge weight of grass, and 
with a sickle in her hand ; she eyed me curiously, we exchanged a ‘‘Good- 
day,” and I asked her whither she was going. She was coming from a 
neighbouring field, and was on her way to her goat's stable; she had 
been doing the same thing yesterday, and would do exactly the same 
to-morrow, and her hard, weather-beaten face bore no trace of any 

thought beyond this ordinary round. The long, cut grass, inter- 
spersed with field flowers, which she was carrying on her back, hung 
down in graceful festoons, while she herself was a mere compound 
of ugliness, roughness, and general depression. I tried to make her 
talk, but all I could get out of her was one long complaint: a hard 
life, a brutal husband, ungrateful children. Besides, she had had bad 
luck in everything she had been doing this year; her wheat had been 
spoilt by the rain, so had her hemp and her cabbages. Her goat and 
hens alone still allowed her to keep her head above water, and as to the 








* Les Deur Filles de M. Tlichon; Un Mariage Scand sleux; Une Vieille Fille; Un 
es Jacques Gaiéson; tIdéal au Village. Paris, Achille Faure; London, 
‘olandi 


hens, she really scarcely knew what to do with them, for fear of their 
getting into the rich people's flower-beds or vineyards (here she gave mo 
| a side look)—poor people could never hope to get on with anything. I 
gave her some money, and although she was evidently astonished, a gleam 
of joy lit up her face at the sight of the shining silver. I felt vexed 
and in low spirits, so instead of returning home, I lay down under tho 
shadow of a hedge, for the day was growing hot. Beautiful, bright, and 
happy insects were swarming around me on all sides, each following its 
own track, and evidently knowing perfectly well what it was about. I 
was pondering over the mournful problem of human misory and wretched- 
ness, when suddenly I heard steps aud voices approaching on the other 
side of the hedge. The voices were those of Anténor and another gentler 
one. Looking through the hedge, I saw my future brother-in-law in com- 
pany with a pretty poasant girl.—‘No, you are not kind at all to me, 
Mignonne; you are not a good girl.”—“1 don't care about being kind 
to you, M. Anténor.”—“ Well, but J care about it, and that’s enough! A 
pretty girl has no right to be thinking only of herself.” He was going 
to embrace her, but the girl pushed him aside with a “Leave me alone, 
M. Anténor; you know very well that I am not one of those who amuse 
themselves like that."—Oh! of course, because it is I, and not Justin,” 
replied young Plichon, angrily; “you would not treat him like that, 
Madlle. Mignonne.” I heard no more ; a few stops beyond where I lay, the 
hedge gave way suddenly, and Anténor appeared in the field, but, with- 
out seeing me, and walked away briskly, humming a tune in rather a dis- 
concerted manner. 

This Anténor, a collégien of the regular type, is the brother of the 
two Mesdlles. Plichon, who are the heroines of the story. The plot is 
of the very simplest, if in fact it can be called a plot at all. M. 
Plichon, a solicitor, or rather notaire, who has retired from business 
with a tolerable fortune, lives in the country with his wife and 
two daughters, the youngest of whom, Blanche, is betrothed to 
and on the point of marrying Count W. de Montsalvan. The 
latter, who has managed to run through his fortune on the 
Paris Boulevards and in the Champs Elysées, and has at least 
gained by the process a thorough contempt for the usual ideals of 
the ordinary Frenchman, is paying a visit to the family of his be- 
trothed, where he makes the acquaintance of her elder sister, 
Edith. Edith, the principal character of the story, in whom, per- 
haps unconsciously, André Léo has attempted to paint herself, is 
of far too serious and elevated a mind, ever to have been under- 
stood, much less appreciated, by her family. The frequent col- 
lisions between Edith and her relations (brought out with a 
wonderful tact and thorough understanding of the different 
sides of human nature) first attract De Montsalvan’s attention 
to his sister-in-law, and give him an opportunity of marking her 
immense superiority over Blanche. ‘Thus, for instance, when, on 
the occasion of the consecration of a neighbouring chapel, Sa 
Grandeur, the Bishop is invited to dinner by the purse-proud 
ex-notary, the appearance of the prelate in the family circle, and 
especially his behaviour to Edith, bring out this difference very 
strongly, at the same time that they afford the author a capital 
opportunity for some touches of genuine humour. The object of 
the book is not to paint one of those unnatural and mostly over- 
done conflits de passion, in which French novel-writers delight, and 
in which men or women (as the case may be) convince themselves 
that unfortunately they are in love with half-a-dozen persons of 
the other sex at a time. Count de Montsalvan, therefore, makes 
the, to the reader, exceedingly gratifying discovery that neither 
does he love Blanche, nor does she care much for him, except on 
account of his coronet. Of course this discovery is brought about 
only gradually, and by a variety of circumstances, all of which, 
while they widen the breach more and more between Blanche 
and her “intended,” help to bring out the almost perfect 
agreement in views and character between the latter and Kdith. 
What these views are, and how seriously and practically, and yet 
broadly the author considers the duties of every educated and 
comparatively well-to-do person living in the country towards his 
or her ignorant and mostly besotted neighbours—for all this the 
reader must look to the book itself, as no extract, however well 
chosen, could give a just idea of the story's scope. ‘The engage- 
ment between Blanche and her lover is broken in a very charac- 
teristic manner. Although she has found out that all her dreams 
about De Montsalvan’s untold riches have been groundless, and 
that they will have but her husband's modest salary to live upon 
(the family has obliged Montsalvan to accept a Government 
appointment at Paris), yet the title still remains, and the Count 
being too scrupulous (or weak) to break off the engagement, 
arrangements are being made for the marriage. ‘The furnishing, 
&e., of the Parisian apartments is being discussed rather warmly, 
especially on the part of Blanche, who sees all her bright visions 
of playing the grande dame in the capital fading away. 

Nouns continuimes. (A translation of this passage could scarcely be 
effective.) Aprés avoir posé sur la cheminée deux vases fort mesquins, 
nous en Vinmes & la pendule. Cette pendule ne pouvait cofiter moins 
de 150fr. pour n'étre pas trop vulgaire, nous posiiimes donc ce chiffre, 





et, comme c’était le dernier détail, on chercha la somme: 3,900!!! 
| (Only 3,000fr. could bo spent.) Blanche jeta le cabier a l'autre bout 
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do la chambre. “Nous avions mis tout au plus bas,” dit-elle; “main- 
tenant, j'y renonce.” Et elle se mit 4 pleurer. ‘ Supprimons la pendule,” 
dis-je alors. ‘Supprimer la pendule!” s’écria-t-elle, en relevant la 
téte, et en me regardant avec autant de stupéfaction, que si j'avais 
dit, ‘* C’est demain la fin du monde.” ‘ Supprimer la pendule!” répéta- 
t-elle, avec une horreur mieux sentie, “je crois que vous étes fou!” 
* Je crois, au contraire, que cela serait fort sage,” dis-je, en souriant. 
mais avec téuacité. “ Eb, bien!” s’écria-t-elle, “je renonce a tout! 
je ne veux plus m’occuper de tout cela! je ne veux plus me 
marier! Vous me feriez mourir de chagrin.” A ces mots je 
faillis suffoquer de joie; mais, rappelant toute ma présence d’esprit, 
je me hatai d’en prendre acte. Elevant la voix au-dessus du 
ton de maman et de Clotilde, qui grondaient Blanche et traitaient 
comme une boutade sa déclaration, “ J’ai reconnu,” dis-je, “ depuis long- 
temps quo nous n’étions pas faits l'un pour l'autre; je suis heureux, 
Blanche, que nous le reconnaissiez comme moi.” 

Of course Montsalvan, being thus set free, marries Edith. But 
in order to avoid marring the happiness of the young couple (and 
perhaps, also the comfort of the reader) by the memory of the 
got-rid-of, if not exactly jilted Blanche, the author marries her to 
arich miller's son of the neighbourhood, who during two years 
has been sighing for her beautiful eyes, and who himself is one of 
the most amusing and lifelike characters in the book. This sud- 
den marriage of Blanche is, perhaps, the only ‘‘ forced ” incident 
in the whole story. In real life, it unfortunately happens 
frequently enough, that upright and honest men are obliged, upon 
nearer acquaintance, to break off a match which was entered into 
upon the strength of that very superficial knowledge which the 
habits of modern society allow a man to obtain of the character of 
a young woman, and vice versa. But in real life the difficulty of 
breaking off an engagement, and the odium which invariably falls 
upon a man in consequence of such a step, are but rarely smoothed 
down by the desolate bride finding a more suitable wooer on the 
spot. However, we suppose we must accept André Léo’s tersely 
expressed opinion, “* That novels do not paint the world as it is, 
but as, according to the author's opinion, it ought to be,” as an ex- 
planation of this, as of so many other facts. In one of his last 
letters to his friend, De Montsalvan, having happily got rid of the 
beautiful Blanche, but not yet being married to her sister, thus 
describes his future life :— 

“ As for me, as I told you already, I have given up my appointment. 
Tam once more my own master, and have adopted a new programme. 
I must of course obtain the means of daily comfort for my Edith and 
myself, and besides, we both of us require to have some really useful 
work in hand, to which we could devote ourselves in common. Edith is 
perfectly right: the only aim worth having in life is some work con- 
ceived ideally, and which man and woman, leaning upon one another, 
and supported by their mutual love, strive for together. Our personal 
happiness, however great it be, could never satisfy us, if we were to enjoy 
it merely egotistically. On the contrary, by giving us new and unexpected 
strength, it entails new duties upon us.” 

For the conception of these duties themselves, and for the way 
in which M. de Montsalyan means to execute them, we must refer 
the reader once more to the book itself, merely adding that they 
are as different as possible from those which Mr. Carlyle lately 
recommended to the English aristocracy. We have not left our- 
selves sufficient space to speak of any of the other works of André 
Léo, but hope to have an opportunity of returning to them on 
some future occasion. In the mean time, we strongly recommend 
their author to that portion of the reading public, who, with a 
sufficient knowledge of the French language, combine a wholesome 
horror of the ordinary French novel. 





FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ REWARD.* 
WE believe, from internal evidence, that this novel is written, as it 
professes to be, by a barrister, or at least by some one familiar 
with daily life in Lincoln’s Inn ; and also that it is a first venture. 
It has both the faults and the good qualities which might be 
expected in such a case. From beginning to end there is not a 
single blunder (except, by the way, two grammatical errors in the 
solitary attempt at a Latin quotation), none of the mis- 
takes which are to be found even in the productions of our 
best novelists, arising from carelessness, from ignorance of 
minutize relating to unfamiliar classes or occupations, and, 
most of all, from ignorance or misunderstanding of the law. 
A barrister would naturally avoid all these errors, he usually has 
a pretty wide knowledge of the ways of the world, his training 
makes him exact in his statements and careful not to leave ditti- 
culties slurred or small points unexplained, and he will be sure to 
keep his legal incidents in order. At the same time, he will be 
likely to assume rather too much both of acquaintance with the 
law, and of interest in its curious sinuosities, in the minds of his 
readers, and to lay undue stress upon mere perfection of 
coherence. No one will say that Five Hundred Pounds’ Reward is 
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not minutely coherent, not that it possesses an elaborate and 
artful plot, after the manner of Mr. Wilkie Collins, where 
we never feel certain that the slightest incident related may 
not eventually turn out to be of primary importance, but that 
every detail is explained and connected, much as ought to be done 
in preparing for trial a case depending on complicated evidence, 
There is an ostentatious avoidance of all mystery, such as might 
seem congenial to a lawyer who likes to make every step clear as 
he goes into a case, which is certainly more agreeable to the 
read2r than the imperfectly concealed secrets characteristic of 
novels in the last generation. Whether it be partly due to this 
deliberate method, or entirely to the author’s being a novice in 
the art of novel-writing, his work is certainly very inartistic in 
form. He falls somewhat into the pre- Raphaelite error of paint- 
ing things exactly as they are,—not so as to produce upon the 
spectator the truest effect. And though there is a spice of agree- 
able naiveté in recording the conversation of ordinary fools in 
all its common-place folly, just such conversation as one is doomed 
to hear every day, and forms life in average society, yet a little of 
this goes a great way. ‘The very theory of a novel is that it re- 
cords incidents so far removed from mere common-place as to be 
interesting ; even in a novel of character the perpetual chronicle of 
small beer becomes wearisome. It is a standard complaint against 
the old comedies that they make every one, whatever his character 
or powers are represented to be, say brilliant things. ‘The author 
now before us approaches far more nearly to dramatic congruity, 
for he makes his characters talk at least down to their proper level, 
which, for many of them, is low enough. ‘The same power of 
accurate observation and representation which is here expended 
on the mere outsides of things might enable the writer to depict 
other characters forcibly, that is to say, if he has the power of 
imagining any, a point on which his present work does not afford 
us data for an opinion either way. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Five Hundred Pounds’ 
Reward is a novel of character, or of humdrum every-day life; on 
the contrary, it depends upon its incident, and does not contain a 
single really well drawn character. A young barrister sees an 
advertisement that a young lady is missing, and by way of doing 
something energetic resolves to find her. ‘The first volume is 
devoted mainly to his adventures in search of her, which are 
imagined appropriately enough to a young man of impulsive 
temper and considerable native sharpness, and are described with 
great fidelity to the outside view, so to speak, of things and per- 
sons, and with a lively readiness to tell every detail which a more 
practised novelist would half envy and half despise. We must, 
however, except his love entanglement, for the young lady, who 
fancies he has fallen in love with her, says and does things at once 
unladylike and inconceivably silly. For more than a volume the 
young barrister is dropped entirely, in order to insert a history of 
the birth, parentage, and education of the young lady advertised 
as missing ; how she was au heiress, a ward in Chancery, and under 
the guardianship of a very unpleasant admiral ; how she fell in love 
with an eligible young man, and her guardian, most unaccountably 
disapproving the match, brought the terrors of the Court of 
Chancery down on the lover's head; how she ran away for no 
particular reason, and the admiral laid elaborate plans to make 
people think that she was still with him. Then the young bar- 
rister is again started on his search, and just as he has resolved to 
give it up in despair, accidentally meets the young lady, who has 
given up her little escapade in despair also, and is quietly walking 
in home again. It is perhaps needless to add that the lovers are 
married, the disagreeable old admiral duly snubbed, and all 
made smooth, through the intervention of a very unusual 
deus ex machina, the Court of Chancery. What became of 
the young barrister and the lady who accepted him without 
being asked nobody knows, and certainly nobody cares. The 
tale professes to be told by a subordinate actor in it, who is a 
legal friend of the enthusiastic young barrister. ‘This is no new 
plan, though we cannot remember an instance before the present 
generation, being a refinement upon the method, always common, 
of putting a novel into the form of an autobiography. Like some 
other devices occasionally employed for the adornment of a novel, 
such as grouping its incidents round some historical event, or 
introducing machinery avowedly or apparently supernatural, this 
mode of telling a story is admirable when well used, but 
becomes a mere blemish by unskilful treatment. Arthur 
Pendennis writing the history of the Newcomes is a very use- 
ful personage ; it suited the peculiar genius of Mr. Thackeray 
to have a character who could talk for him; but even he failed 
when he tried the same method a second time. If an author 
chooses to present to his readers some actor in the tale as 
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also the narrator, he is bound to relate nothing but what the 
nominal author, through his connection with the other person, 
might be expected to know. Such is the necessary penalty 
to be paid for the privilege of adopting that particular method, 
and if this rule be not reasonably observed, the air of truth- 
fulness given by the use of the first person is entirely lost, 
and an impression of clumsiness is conveyed instead. ‘The 
supposed writer of the book now before us, for instance, can 
tell with special life the doings of his young friend, and can 
deseant with perfect propriety on the various legal difficulties 
which occur ; but when he comes to relate minutely the actions 
and thoughts of the heroine’s father, when alone in India twenty 
years ago, just before his death, the reader feels instinctively that he 
can know nothing about it. In a somewhat similar manner, want 
of experience often spoils the effect of the author's digressions, which 
are, some of them, clever enough, but nearly all are so manifestly 
digressions that they almost seem to have been inserted as padding. 
We by no means, however, accuse the author of this dire offence ; 
we rather warn him that he has unskilfully laid himself open to 
an accusation which he does not merit. As an instance of a 
digression absolutely without reason, yet excusable by reason 
of its cleverness, we may cite a burlesque specimen of the tracts that 
one of the characters is supposed to be always writing, which ridi- 
cules very pleasantly the astounding ignorance of men and things 
displayed in many of those unaccountable productions, and the 
selfish and obtrusive nature of the virtues inculcated in them. Asa 
specimen of a digression fairly justified by the subject, we may 
mention some very wise remarks about the scrapes a man gets his 
friends into by making his own will; but it never seems to occur 
to the author that he would be doing a better service if, instead of 
warning people to avoid the traps set for them by the law, he were 
to point out the iniquity of allowing the law to set traps at all. 





‘MUSIC IN IIS ART-MYSTERIES.”* 

Dr. WYLDE having, in the course of his varied experience as 
musician, conductor, doctor in music, Gresham Professor, observed 
that musical literature ‘consists chiefly of newspaper notices,” 
which naturally ‘‘ fail to impart any guidance to the art student in 
the resources of music as a science, or its intimate connection with 
the most sublime and abstract principles of Nature,”—has kindly 
undertaken to supply the deficiency so far as to provide the 
country with a horn-book and missal of ‘‘ High Art ” in its appli- 
cation to music and * the art-mysteries” of music. It will be 
observed that we have taken pains to print the title of Dr. Wylde’s 
book, namely, ‘‘ Music in its Art-Mysteries ” in inverted commas, 
for fear lest any simple-minded reader should for a moment 
permit himself to imagine that such a title could by any chance 
be ours. The fact is, that even with the tongs of inverted commas, 
and at arm’s length, with our garments tucked round us, we have 
some repugnance to picking it up. However, Dr. Wylde has no 
such qualms. Of ‘‘ the subtle nature of genius,” of ‘‘the constitution 
of man,” ‘‘ history sacred and profane,” of ‘‘ Nature as the grand 
organ on which the hand of the Creator is the master musician,” 
and in general, to sum up all in one, of ‘* Music in its art mission,” 
Dr. Wylde is ready to treat with pompous alacrity and mock- 
modest self-satisfaction. ‘It is not always the best, though it 
may be the boldest soldier, that enters first the breach of the be- 
leaguered city wall,” says Dr. Wylde, with florid apology for offer- 
ing a text-book and breviary of the art mysteries of music. We 
have seen that illustration before, and if any one will take the 
trouble to peruse Dr. Wylde’s mysteries, he will, we think, unless 
he happens to be very infatuated indeed, admit with us that they 
are of a very hackneyed and humdrum description. 

Let us see what in one hundred and fifty pages are the mys- 
teries which our ‘ Mysterioso’ has been good enough to unveil for 
us. ‘ Form” is the external arrangement in which the fundamen- 
tal principles of the science of music must appear, because the art 
of musical composition is, to some extent, necessarily an imitative 
one. Everything imitative involves form, therefore music involves 
form. A profound “‘art-mystery,” truly! ‘Conceptions of 
the beautiful are only of use to the patient ‘art-labourer.’” 
This appears to us true; we mean that it does not seem to us 
new. ‘Birds do not sing, nor whispering winds discourse 
tunes.’ We should say, contrariwise, whispering winds do 
not discourse tunes; birds do sing. ‘* Unity and_ propriety 
of form are two especial attributes of the beautiful.” Cer- 
tainly; at least, we were taught so. ‘‘The ‘song’ is the 
simplest and most ancient of musical forms.” So common sense, 
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meandering over the surface of things, would have thought. But 
“ odiprofanum, et arceo,”—“ fools forbear!”—itisan “ art-mystery!” 
‘Modern music has outstripped the elementary form of song.” 
We believe ithas. ‘ After the song form, that of the fugue is the 
most ancient. ‘The master worker in fugue was John Sebastian 
Bach.’ ‘The majority of Bach’s fugues are masterpieces of 
ingenuity.” Is it, indeed, possible? ‘This is, indeed, an art- 
mystery! ‘‘ Music, like motion, light, heat, and imponderable agen- 
cies of nature, is evolved from a careful and abstruse search into 
some of the most sublime and authoritative of her laws.” Worth 
knowing. If therefore a man happens to be cold and carefully 
searches his mind, he may hope to find his own fuel and warm 
himself by the heat his research evolves. For our part, we have 
found it easier to buy coal. If we could, “ by abstruse re- 
search,” “ evolve music,” that would be more than we could buy 
at a pinch. ‘As fugues followed songs, so motetts followed 
fugues.” ‘This is another art-mystery. But in the hands 
of such a master it is, in fact, no mystery at all, for, to do him 
justice, Dr. Wylde shows the easy and natural transition from 
one form to another. ‘‘Conventionalism, especially in the 
musical art, depraves the taste and destroys with antagonistic 
perversity the true and beautiful.” ‘The art-mystery here seems. 
to lie in the words “ antagonistic perversity.” What is * antago- 
nistic perversity?” Dr. Wylde ‘declares that he is opposed 
to conventionalism in every form, as conventionalism is opposed to- 
truth and beauty.” He is “ opposed to it in architecture,” * de- 
nounces it in sculpture,” protests against it in painting, but 
‘* above all denounces it in music.” But when we ask what con- 
ventionalism is, all we get seems to be that dance music is con- 
ventional unless written by Chopin and Mozart, and that the 
system of equal temperament is a monster of conventionality. And 
then it has driven English genius out of the field of musical com- 
position. How, we might ask? But perhaps that is an art- 
mystery. ‘The truth is,” says Dr. Wylde, ‘‘ there is no demand 
for English music.” ‘As little and as much, we suppose, as for 
British port. 

Dr. Wylde complains of the absence of musical education 
in England. He is himself a most conspicuous example of his 
own theory. How a man rebuking a whole country, and setting 
himself up as a teacher from the heights of the Gresham Chair of 
Music can write such a farrago of empty sound, and striag so 
many big words together without apparently being aware that he 
is writing conventional platitudes which leave us just where we 
were, we have some difficulty in understanding. Dr. Wylde has a 
name in London musical circles, otherwise it would be time 
lost indeed to read his book, much more to review it. 
When the country is musically educated, we trust it will be 
impossible for Gresham Professors to delude themselves or any 
one else into the belief that art-mysterics can have any other 
meaning than the art-nonsense of ambitious scribes, too much 
engrossed in their own: self-glorification to love Art in simplicity 
for its own sake, and to call a rose a rose, a violet a violet, and 
a fiddle a fiddle. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_—e—_- 

Catholic Psychology ; or, the Philosophy of the Human Mind Simplified’ 
and Systematized. By J. X. Hart. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—By catholic 
Mr. Hart means universal, and he uses the term to show that the con- 
tents of his little book concern everybody. We grant that he writes in 
a simple enough style to command a large circle of readers, and that he 
has condensed and systematized his subject with clearness and some 
completeness. His authorities do not always seem to be reconcilable, 
for on page 40 he says that man is never conscious of doing two things 
at the same time, and at page 91, “It is asserted that the mind can 
attend to one object only at a time, but experience proves the contrary.” 
Nor is this the only time that experience is unkindly treated, for in 
another place it is credited with the important discovery (sometimes 
ascribed to Justice Shallow) that all men die. The gravity of the 
assertion that ‘a lawyer or a farmer would lose his character and 
standing in society if he neglected the precepts of right and wrong ” 
deeply impresses us, but we do not know if this saying is also the fruit 
of experience. If it was, we might ask the reason for lawyers and far- 
mers being coupled as the especial depositaries of ethical precepts. The- 
only apparent connection between them is that the one class would be 
fortunate if it knew its own advantages, and that the other has taken 
away the key of knowledge. This, however, can hardly explain Mr. 
Hart’s sentence. It is unfortunate that a book otherwise useful and. 
unpretending should be marked by eccentricities of this nature, and 
what is original in it should belong to the unfavourable side of that 
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The Sea Shell, and Other Poems and Songs. By W. Quarmby. (Simp- 
kin and Marshall.)—Some lines in the piece from which this volume 
takes it name are pretty and pleasing. But we cannot say more than 
this, and it would be easy to say less about some of the remaining pieces. 
The “Dirge on Lord Palmerston,” though no doubt sincerely felt by 
the author, might have been better unwritten, and would have been 
much better unpublished. 

tna, Revised, amended, and explained, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
(Deighton and Bell.)—As Mr. Munro states in his admirable commentary 
on this poem, he was led to undertake the work of transcribing and 
editing it by the discovery of an excellent manuscript of it in the public 
library at Cambridge. Scholars of all nations will be grateful to him for 
what he has done, and for the manner in which he has done it. The 
soem itself was formorly attributed to Virgil, but this theory of its 
authorship has long since been shaken, and is not even discussed by 
Mr, Munro. Nothing, however, can be more masterly than his criticism on 
the poem, and the expression of his reason for assigning it to Lucilius, 
the friend and correspondent of Seneca. Perhaps conservative Latinists 
qwill find difficulty in following the spelling adopted, and will gnash 
their teeth at the substitution of u for v, in all but two instances. But 
we must leave them to fight their own battles. 

Irish Homes and Irish Hearts. By Fanny Taylor. (Longman.)—The 
homes visited and described -by Miss Taylor are religious institutions, 
and the hearts of which she speaks are devoted to deeds of charity. 
Much of the book is painful to Englishmen, many of its sentiments will 
not be accepted in a Protestant country, and some not in a country 
where common sense is valued, But the general impression left on us 
is that Miss Taylor is honest, that where she blames she has had good 
«cause for her blame, and where she praises her praise has been deserved. 
We cannot follow her through the whole course of her tour, or allude to 
more than a few of tho details she gives us. She certainly shows that an 
immense amount of good is done by most of the religious houses she 
mentions, by some among the poor, by others among criminals, by some 
in teaching the young, by others in reclaiming women. Tho dark side 
of her book is the account of the systematic attempts at conversion which 
prevail in parts of Ireland, and which are carried on by appeals to hunger. 
While in the great Roman Catholic Hospital in Dublin, porsons of all 
creeds are admitted and tended indiscriminately, and are allowed the 
ministrations of their own religion, patients have boon turned out of 
other hospitals in their last hours because they refused to die without 
confessing. We hope some of Miss Taylor's stories are exaggerations, 
but it is unfortunately certain that, whether true or not, they are believed 
by the Irish. Even if she has coloured her pictures of Irish things too 
highly, and believes too readily all that was told her against the English, 
the effect of he: book remains the same, and will until we alter it. 

The Spas of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. By 
Thomas Moore Madden, M.R.I.A. (Newby.)—The chief bathing- 
places of the Continent have been visited by Dr. Madden, and are 
described in this volume, For general readers there is not quite 
enough detail, and the accounts are almost too practical to be lively. 
But this is not Dr. Madden’s intention. He evidently writes both for 
the invalid and the tourist, and while we admit that his book will bo of 
great use to the former, we think the latter has not been sufficiently 
consulted. Sometimes Dr. Madden enters into the subject of scenery 
or of manners, and does justice, or comparative justice, to beauty and 
character. But it seems to us that, on the whole, there is only a 
sufficient supply of light reading and general interest in his book to 
beguile the invalid on his way from one spa to another. Arriving at 
‘each spa, the invalid will certainly find Dr. Madden very full and trust- 
worthy. Tho analysis of the waters and the catalogue of infirmities 
for which they are adapted make up much of the value of the work, 
and Dr. Madden is not to be blamed because he has not formed a theory 
of mineral springs, like so many of his predecessors. One doctor 
attributes the success of the mineral baths to a galvanic fluid in the 
water. Another says they contain a peculiar vital principle. Another 
talks of thermal or telluric heat, differing from ordinary heat. We hope, 
however, that none of these doctors would talk of “a strata,” or 
would jumble up Latin after the fashion of Dr. Madden and his 
printer. 


The Fouling and Corrosion of Iron Ships; their Causes and Means of 


Prevention, By Charles T. F. Young, C.E. (London Drawing Associa- 
tion.)—The plan recommended by Mr. Young for warding off the foul- 
ing and corrosion which are the great enemies of iron ships is that 
patented by Mr. Daft, and consisted in sheathing the ships with zinc. 
But the most valuable part of Mr. Young's book is the attack on the old 
system of wood and iron ships, and the list of the disasters to which they 
have been subject. What with the enormous expense of repairing 
wooden vossels, especially when they are fitted with the screw, a cost 
often exceeding the original cost of building, and what with the accu- 
mulation of barnacles on iron ships, which frequently reduces their 
speed from thirteen knots to nine, and makes them lose months on long 
passages, tho state of both navy and merchant service is rather alarming. 
It is said that when an ironclad, coated with some anti-fouling composi- 
tion, was docked after six weeks at sea, her bottom looked like a field of 
grass, and some of the weeds were nearly two inches long. Ten tons of 
vegetable matter were removed from the bottom of a French ironclad, 





and thirty cartloads of barnacles from that of another ship which had 
been eight months in a warm climate. An iron plate was coated for an 
experiment with four of the best anti-fouling compositions, and was sunk 
for some months. On being raised it was found covered with barnacles, 
and the largest of all, “ the great grandfather of all the barnacles,” wag 
stuck in the very centre of the plate, at the point of junction of all the 
four kinds of composition. The experiments with zinc have been of a 
different character, and scientific mon seem to agree as to the success of 
Mr. Daft’s sheathing. The question is one of considerable importance, 
and we are much obliged to Mr. Young for his interesting volume, 


Hanabook for Travellers in Yorkshire. (Murray.)—Compared with his 
foreign handbooks, Mr. Murray’s English handbooks are like micro- 
scopes by the side of opera-glasses. Here is the largest county in Eng- 
land, occupying nearly as many pages as either half of Germany, and 
more than Italy on the north of the Apennines. Of course the interest 
of English travellers abroad is of a very different character from that of 
English readers at home. If we have no such towns as those of Italy, 
full of churches and palaces and picture galleries, we are very proud of 
the seats of our county families, and we think a good deal of their half- 
dozen masterpieces. Mr. Murray would probably have been stoned if 
he had left out a single Norman tower, or failed to vie with the gazetteer 
in topographical minuteness. The only serious omission we have found 
in his Yorkshire is tbat he does not mention South Dalton Hall, with 
its wonderful Reynolds, the portrait of Mrs. Siddons. In all other 
respects we are astonished at his accuracy, and at the amount 
of ground he covers. It is true that he has the habit of relying on 
others who have made certain subjects their special study. But he 
always knows how to choose his authorities. Professor Phillips for 
geology, Dr. Waagen for art, Mr. Winston for painted glass, Mr. Parker 
for general architecture, Mr. Raine for York Minster, and Mr. Walbran 
for Ripon, are safe and sure guides, while many others have contributed 
their mites of information. Once or twice indeed Mr. Murray is led 
astray, as when he inserts an extreme panegyric on Caracci’s “ Three 
Maries,” in which we hardly recognize the cautious Waagen, or an extra- 
vagant praise of Sir Tatton Sykes from a paper which is not generally 
eulogistic. But these are minor blemishes, and the general character 
of the handbook is excellent. Whether it deals with ecclesiastical 
architecture or woollen manufacture, with ruins or cutlery, with the 
grand grey pile of York Minster or the black masses of smoke vomited 
from the Leeds chimneys, it is equally perfect in details. The calm 
agricultural East Riding, the romantic hills and dales of tho North, and 
the grind and whirl of tho towns which have sprung up amidst the 
coal pits of the West, receive their full share of description, and have 
impartial justice meted to their merits and their defects. 


At Home in the Wilderness. By “ The Wanderer.” (Hardwicke.)— 
The real name of the Wanderer is John Keast Lord, F.Z.S., and if any 
of our readers wish to settle in a region where there is no tax-gatherer, 
no houses, and nothing ready to hand, where tents have to answer for 
dwelling-places, and large game for companions, they should read Mr. 
Lord’s book and secure him as a guide. We confess that we do 
not know how mules ought to be laden, and, therefore, we praise 
Mr. Lord’s descriptions with some reserve from the want of a 
critical test of accuracy. We were never so covered with mosquito 
bites that we had to get an Indian squaw to paint all the knobs 
vermilion; but though we cannot judge how far that process 
affords comfort and ease, we can imagine that the effect is rather 
comical. Yet, setting aside all pretence of criticizing Mr. Lord, we 
can recommend his book. It may be appreciated all the moro that the 
difficulties described in it have not to be surmounted. The English 
reader may enter into an account of a buffalo chase, without wishing to 
be charged by a wounded animal. He may admire the cleverness of such 
old stagers as Mr. Lord, and the way in which they bridge torrents, or lay 
down roads over morasses, without attempting to compete with them, and 
to display his own inferiority. There is so much that is new in Mr. Lord’s 
book, so many obstacles are overcome, and so many hints are given 
which, though the result of long and hard experience, will be useful in 
more civilized countries than those in which it was acquired, that almost 
every chapter has some point of interest, and the whole story is told with 
spirit. 

Among new editions we must give a prominent place to Messrs. 
Blackwood’s cheap re-issue of Adam Bede, as the first volume of the 
stereotyped edition of George Eliot's novels. Nothing can be more 
compact and handy than the volume itself, and the type is perfection. 
We are sorry that we cannot speak so well of the illustrations, which, with 
the exception of the title-page and the picture of Arthur Donnithorne 
meeting Hetty in the wood, are either coarse, meaningless, or grotesque. 
But the edition is extremely cheap, and would be more than worth the 
money without tho illustrations, which are thus to some extent thrown into 
the bargain. From Messrs. Bell and Daldy we have a third edition of 
the Sabrine Corolla, “not emended, but augmented and reduced in 
prico,” if we may reverse the process gone through by the contributors 
to the work, and turn the elegant Latin preface into careless English. 
Messrs. Routledge have published an edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in one volume which sells at 33. 6d. The print is clear, but it seems 
to us very small, and we can hardly think that any one who make; the 
acquaintance of Boswell for the first time in this minute character will 
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read him through without hurting his eyes. However, we cannot 
undertake to carry typical eyes in our head for the benefit of the world 
at large. Some men have strong eyes which nothing affects, others 
have such weak eyes that they abstain from reading altogether. Messrs. 
Routledge’s edition of the life of Johnson must be recommended to the 
first of these classes. 

British Grasses. By Margaret Plues. (Reeve and Co.)—This is a 
very full account of the various kinds of grasses, and it is illustrated by 
sixteen coloured plates, which will be useful to those who are not suffi- 
ciently versed in the lore of the graminez to follow the descriptions. 
However, these descriptions are generally of a kind to make themselvos 
easily understood, and even if some persons do not appreciate scientific 
terms, such as panicles, glumes, filaments, and ligules, they will not find 
any difficulty in the more popular sketches which accompany. We 
must only protest against the flad brod of Norway being ranked with 
the oat cake of Scotland as equally pleasant. Miss Plues cannot her- 
self know flad brod when she makes the comparison, for it is exactly 
like brown paper, both in colour and consistency, and is hardly more 
palatable. 

Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. Edited by S. O. Beeton. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—The chapters which compose this volume appeared 
in a boys’ magazine, and tho book itself is intended for boys. No doubt, 
such an audience will be tolerant of much miscellaneous matter on mili- 
tary subjects which would not attract civilian readers. (But the 
accounts of the deeds of valour which have given many the envied affix 
of V. O. are not sufficiently plain and straightforward for boys. They deal 
too much in the hints and allusions by means of which well known 
facts are invested with a new interest, and a compliment is paid both to 
reader and writer. This style succeeds well in a magazine, for it is 
eminently fitted for short papers and a general circle. But in a book it 
becomes tiring. We should rather expect boys to construct a special 
history of the deeds of valour out of the illustrations, which are practical 
enough, and not to turn from the waving of bearskin caps, the smoke, 
and the gleam of bayonets to the allusive text, that disdains such 
incidents of warfare. 

Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children. Edited by 
William Logan. Third edition, enlarged. (Nisbet.)—This selection of 
passages bearing on the death of little children is very copious, and 
comprises much both in prose and poetry that is well calculated to 





attain its object. But we think it was rather unnecessary to open the 
book by a discussion of the question whether deceased infants can be 
saved, and as the object of the work is to comfort parents who have been 
bereaved, it would be better to keep out of their sight the fact that 
many theologians had held monstrous theories of an opposite tendency. 

Tinsley’s Magazine, The first number of this new competitor for 
public favour has reached us, and is not bad. The first numbers of 
new magazines usually are very bad, and we have therefore some hope 
in the new one. It is well printed, though in those detestable double 
columns which ought to be forbidden by statute ; begins with a novel 
which will be good, and has somo readable padding, notably a savage 
attack on the arrangements for the Spithead Review. The feature of 
the magazine is a paper on “The Fashions,” illustrated, which a friend 
who understands what a “jupe” is from practical experience tells us 
is “excellent, but just a thought too well done for the average potti- 
coated public.” 

Euchologion ; or, Book of Prayers; being Forms of Worship issued by the 
Church Service Society. (Blackwood.)—The Church Service Society is 
an association of ministers of the Church of Scotland, and its object is 
the study of Christian liturgies with a view of paving the way to the 
future introduction of some forms of prayer into the Scotch Church. 
Its efforts as shown in this volume are essentially tentative. The ro- 
port of the Editorial Committee declares that such a measure as the in- 
troduction of a liturgy into a Church the worship of which has not as yet 
been liturgical must be long considered, slowly matured, and ultimately 
carried by the action of the Church itself. All that the Church Society 
professes to do is to prepare men’s minds for considering such a step. 
With this view it has published a selection of forms of prayer taken 
from many sources. It asks whether the present services are not life- 
less to many worshippers, and whether it would not be better that there 
should be some generally recognized way of performing the sacraments 
that might serve as a model, and be some guarantee of order. We 
take no part in the discussion, but it may be well to bring the book 
before the notice of those who will take either part or interest. 

The Man of Sorrows, and His Relationships. * (Elliot Stock.)—As the 
author of this little work admits that his views are not novel, and as 
the statement of them is not so powerful as to make up for any want of 
originality, we do not see that he has done much good by publishing 
them. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Strahan and Co.—Lives of Indian Officers, by John 
W. Kaye, 2 vols.; The Diamond Rose, by Sarah Tytler ; 
Voices of the Prophets, by C. J. Vaughan. 

W. P. Nimmo—The Ordinance of the Levites, by 
James Suter. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT * SAUCES, and CONDIMEN ['S.—E. LAZENBY 


EstTaBLisnep a.p. 1700, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 


D E A N E % S. Heep ened the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and 


y guished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 





Elliot Stock—The Man of Sorrows; A Call to Israel, DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of eed dere abt eae do oe 


style and finish. 


Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geauine 


C. 
Bemrose and Lothian—First Latin Book, by the Rev. DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | Consumers respest fll ~AT pony L 


Thomas Kirk. 


manufacture, strongly pla’ 


direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 


A. W. Bennett—Sketches by the wees The Doom | np ANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur omen be dy. ae ee Gn, 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 





of the Gods of Hellas, &c., by A. H. W. Ingram; The 
Vernons of Holly Mount, by Maggie Symington; A 
Rhymer's Wallet, by C. Newton. 

J. and C. Mozley—Tales of the South of France, by 
E. M. P. 

R. Hardwicke—Auvergne, its Spring, &¢., by Robert 
Cross. 

W. Kent and Co.—Erdline. 

Ward, Lock, and Co.—Circe, by Babbington White. 

Triibner and Co,—Théatre Francais Mode rne. 

William Tegg— Joseph's Party-coloured Coat, by 
Thomas Fuller, D.D. 

Messrs. Rivingtons—Semele, or the Spirit of Beauty, 
by the Rev. J. D. Mereweather. 

Tinsley Brothers—The Waterdale Neighbours, 3 vols. 

Chapman and Hall—Flora Adair, by A. M. Donelan, 
2 vols; One and T'wenty, by F. W. Robinson. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—History of England, by 
Archdeacon Smith, 

Longmans, Green and Co.—The Social and Political 
Dependence of Women; Cavalry Outpost Drill, by 
Major-General M. W. Smith, C.B. 

Macmillan and Co.—Words from the Poets, by E. M. 
Vaughan; The Sicilian Expedition, by the Rev. P. Frost. 
Mechanics for Begi s, by J. Todhunter; French 
Classics, by G. Masson; Easy Passages fo r Translation 
into Latin, by J. Y. Sargent. 

Sampson Low and Co—Old England, by James M 
Hoppin; The Hunchback’s Charge, by W. C. Russell 
Homespun, or 25 Years Ago, by Thomas Lackland. 








ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
Payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

. This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
Street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk lave}; 
Cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 





DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30a., 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patteras, 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lonijon-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &co. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety o 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin aud Japan Goods, Iroa Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 634. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced furnishing List, 

gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 








‘bey n~y of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 lus per half-nud., or £10 per 
uhd., duty paid. ‘Tus wiue is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, aud of su‘ticient body vo improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SUN, 94 Hoilbora 
bill, and 145 New Bond sireet, Loudon; aud Vewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 





LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 


Vintage of 1564, at 5s per gallon, in four-gailon aud 


six-galloo casks, each complete with tap and veut peg. 


The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEAKON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, aud 145 New Boud street, Lou- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





Priced Lists post free on application. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none can be 
genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Dragzists, and Oil- 
men. 








peacuare SOAP.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its deligktful fragrauce aud beuelizial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentess of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Cuemists, Oil aud 
Italian Warehousemea, and oth ers. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





PpensTeEane, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNLLURE.—Ax Lilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 arucles of BED-ROUM FURNL- 
LURK, sent (free by post) on applicatiun to FILMER 
and SUN, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Beraers strest,, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 aa1 3) Cuarles stress, W. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporatel by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, &.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 

Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINMS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook’s Excursion Office, 98 Fleet strect ; 

And at the Offices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Uy Sversiry, LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M'‘CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 


| besteuen-> LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Officesin London, 
1 Old Broad street, W.C., and 1§ Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


GL SROrEAs ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
‘Chairman—General Sir Freperic Situ, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not liable 
to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The Report of the European Assurance Society for 
the year ending 1866, presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 

Tantee Policies issued during the year 

amount to .. 0 .-.+-. cccccccccccccce £42,750 18 5 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 

on new business amountto ......++. 20,842 11 1 
Total Premiums on the new business of 

the year...... secerccesecescoreceess, 63,593 4 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums 

during the year WAS ....seseeee0..-. 349,143 6 7 
The Life, Fire and Guarantee Claims 

id during the year were, including 
BAGIIONS oercessecessescesece 262,089 14 8 
The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen bya comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1858 to 1856, 
taken in triewnial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860—£76,000, 
being at the rate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1861, 
1862, 1868—£117,000, being at the rate of £39,000 per 
annum; ditto in 1964, 1865, 1866—£171,000, being at the 
rate of £57,000. 

The New Premium Income, for 1866 alone, amounted 
to £63,593, 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having vow reached, in 1866, the 
sum of £349,143, as against £310,623 in 1865. 

Life, Fire, Guarantee, aud Annuities at advantageous 


rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Pa:iiament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Government Officials, 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pail 
Mali; and 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


= COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent. ; 
for three years at 5}; and for tive years at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods exceed- 
ing five years, at colonial rates of interest (payable balf- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
guaraniee, as may be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to 
£10,000 are most convenient for these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmersivn buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 




















Founded 1856. 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 19 Fieet street, E.C. 
‘TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairas, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chaucellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, ~ 
Thomas Webb Greene, E3q., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq.. Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Secority—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonos — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute free lou 
from all liability tu fature question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street. Liverpool; 20 ani 21 Poultry; 
7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, London. 
The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 


oe 


15) LECTRICITY IS LIFE 
y CURE YOURSELF BY THE 7 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreame 
Indigestion, Weakness, &., CAN NOW CURE THE\. 
SELVES by the only “ Guaranteed Ramedy” in E Irope 
protested by her Majesty's Great Seal. free for Ons 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 
the L ndon Hospital), Percy House, Belford square 
London. - 
N.B.—Medicine and Fezs Superse led. 
References to the leading Physicians of the day: 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 


OR PURE COAL TAR SOAIP, 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skia, while at the same time it 
acts a3 a preventive of infectious diseases. Sze medical 
testimony, Lancet, &., &c. 

To be had in Tablets of 6d and Is each, of all Che- 
iiss, aud Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Tondon. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectuul preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 


Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 











The moderate rates of Premium, with a g 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


TH BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON’'S.—He has Eight Large Rooms devoted to 
the show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with Bedding, Bed-hangings, aud Bed-room 
Furniture, all manufactured by William S. Burton, and 
of guaranteed quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 
12s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 11s, and Cots from 153 6d each ; 
handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in 
great Variety, from £1 13s 6d to £45. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stook of Ster- 
ling Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimuey-pisces, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, ;Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the ‘Iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street 
W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, andé 
Perry’s place ; and 1 Newman yar, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELABRA, MoperatTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvgrres io Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.—Kstablished 1307. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This deiicious di t, pr d by Cou- 
nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexains. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and shuuld see that Lea aud PeRains’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aad stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Bargciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








Jewspury and Brown, Manchester, 


PRE WENBACHS, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 








\LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 


COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 

MILLEFLEURS, rige of age, fiae quality, 23 61, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


()LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 23 64d. 




















ge - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 28 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED EXTIRACI of 


ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 61. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, aod MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 


yREIDENBAC H, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 157p New Bond street. 


STARCH MANUFACTURURS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCiSS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare: ig 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHK EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminen 
acientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
KEATING'S PERSLAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 
tess, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Anis, Mosquitos, Moths, c., are instaudy destroyed 
by this Powder, which ia quite harmless to animal Life. 
Sold in Packets ls; Tins 2s 64 and 4s 6d each; or le 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
On receipt of 46. Also in bottles, 1s 2d, and with bellows, 
1s 6d, and 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Cuemis, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon, E.C. 

















IEBIG’S EXTRACIL of MEAT 
(EXTRACLUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S KEXTRAUCIL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Londou. Tae only 
sort authorized to be calied by the above Dame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certiiicate is on every 
jar. Superior aud econowical stuck for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, aud sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mos: efficient 
substivute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by fortaum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, S. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse.neu, Grocers, aud wuole- 
Sule by the Company. 
. —— . 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
are the best, the cheapest, aud tue most pop«lar 
remedies. At all seasons and under ali circumstances 
they may be used with safety aud with the certainty of 
dowg good. Erupiious, rasues, ani all descriptions of 
skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, ant burus are preseutly 
benetited and ultumately cured oy these healiug, sooth- 
iug, and purilyiug medicaneats. Lue Olutument rubbed 
upou the abdoweu checks all tenieacy to irritation 1a 
tue bowels, and averis diarraga, aad otuer disorders of 
tue iutestines frequeutly prevailiag throug. tue Suuamer 
and frait ssasons. teat luaps, blotches, pi npies, 
inflammation of the skiu, muscular pais, neuralgic 
atfectious, aud eularged glaids cia be efeccuail, over 
come by using Hulluway'’s remedies accoiding ty tue 
iustructious accomp.uyiag every packet 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by Wirit1am Hot, 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN. 


By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 














Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 
HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, and its Varieties most suitable for 
Invalids, with Remarks on Italian and other Winter 
Stations. By Cuarcrs T. Wririams, M.A., M.B., 
Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
Joux Cuvacuitrs. and Sons, New Burlington street. 


OTICE. — 'The HUNCHBACK’S 
CHARGE, Mr. W. C. Russe..’s New Novel, 
will be ready at all the Libraries on Munday next, iu 3 
vols. post 8v0. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marstox, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 











BETISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SC\E\CE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING. 
To be held at DUNDEE, commencing September 4, to 
11, 1867. 
Presrpext. 

His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH anid QUEENS- 
BERRY, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.S, F.LS. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The President's Iuaugural Address on Wednesday, 
September 4, at 8 p.m. 
The Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September, 


inclusive. 
—— on Thursday, the 5ch, and Tuesday, the 10th, 
of Sentem’ 





On the 27th inst., price 1s. 


gga BAR MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
1—Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
“ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. XX.—Coffee on the Terrace. 
» XXL—The Farm Garden. 
» XXIL—An Offer of Love. 
», XXI/L—An Offer of Marriage. 
2—"Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
3—A Real Good Thing. 
4—Reminiscences of Bush Life. 
4—The Bitterness of Joy 
6—News About Comets. By Dr. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
7—A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uucle Silas.” 
Chaps. 32 to 38. 
8—Ordered Abroad. 
9—Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli. 
10—La Haute Magie. 
42—Lucia Neale. Carmen Eroticum. 
nay. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


By James Han- 





On Thursday, the 29th inst., witl be published. 


N ACMILLAN’S, MAGAZINE. No. 
XCV., for SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling. 
ConrTENTs. 


i—Sileote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
* Ravenshve,” “The Hillyars aud tue Burtons,” 


&e. 
Chap. LVIIT.—Silcotes. 
LIX.—The Last Ramble. 
LX.—The Return. 
Conclusion. 
2—Working Men and War: the Moral of a Recent 
Crisis. Uy Lord Hobart. 
3—Roman Fli t Spaiks. By R. 8. C.C. 
4—Personal Statistics. 
5—On the Correlation of Force in its Bearing on Mind. 
By Professor Bain, 
6—Among the Portraits at Kensingion: Notes Literary 
and Pictorial. By F. G. Stephens. 
%—Old Sir Donglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Chap. LXNXI—Tue Barren, Barren Shore! 
pa LXXIL—Gertrude made Jealous. 
LAXIL—Freie’s Lodgings detected. 
» LXXI1V.—Ailie bafiled. 
8—Recent Foreign Fishery Kxhibitions and their 
Lessons, by J. G. Bertram. 
MacmiILian and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


” 


” 


On Monday next, Auzust 26, price 64. 
HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMB tk, contains .4 pages, imperial 8yo, 
with numerous iljusiretions, and a Frontispiece. 
“Whistling through tue Woods.” Printed in colours 
from an original painting. 
Up and Dowu tue Lacder. By William Gilbert. 
Mr. Disraeli. With a Portrait. 
——. Sketches. Wath Ifustrations by Gustave 
Doré. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 


ledge, 77 Great Queen street, W.C. 
THEATER ROYAL, COVENT 
- GARDEN. 
COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 

Under the sole mavagement of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL. 
Couductors, Siguor KHOTLESUNI aud Herr JOHANN 
STRAUSS. 

Vocalists: Madlle. Sarolia and Madile. Eracleo. 
Soloists ; Mr. M. Wheli, Mr. R. Levey, Le Petit Boanay, 
Mr. Reynolds, &c. Baud of luvv performers. 

On THURSDAY nest, a Classical Night, when will 
be performed « selection from the works of Haydn and 
Weber. The programme varied Every Evening. 

Promenade, amphitheatre stalls, and amphitheatre, 1s.; 
dress circle, 2s. tu.; private boxes, from lus. 6d, to £2 2s, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPUSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Protessor Pi ? Mii’ LECTURES on the PALAIS de 
TEXPOUSITION, daily at 3 aud 8 Among the other 
attractions ure the “* Wonderful Leotard,’ the great 
Optical surprise, culled “*Tue Edigy of the Dear 
Defunct,” and the Musical Entertauiments of Damer 
Cape, Esq. 











Evening Lectures (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower 
Meteors, and by A. Geikie, Esq., on the Geology of 
Scotland) on Friday, the 6th, aud Monday, the 9:h, of 
September. 

Excursions on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 
12th, of September. 

The Reception Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened 
on Monday, September 2. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be scent 
without delay to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. 
Griffith, Esq., Dundee. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holders to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a Return 
Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from Tuesday, 
3rd, to Friday, 13th September, inclusive. 

JAS. ANpBtsox. a 


PAT. ANDERSON, Seorot aries. 


J. A. LAK GLOAG, 





BEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 

Bedford Sjzuare—The SE3SION 1867-63 will 
begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER LO. The SCHOOL 
for PUPILS ABOVE SEVEN YEARS of Age will open 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Board- 
ing, &c , may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 

Bedford Square —TWO ARNOTT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, giving free admission for two years to five classes, 
will be awarded by open c»wpetition at the beginning of 
October. Candidates ace rejuested to send in their 
names to the Secretary before September lL. Particulars 
may be Obtained at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


SrA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL 





SCENERY. Noted for its healthiness stands 
ILFRACOMBE—facing the Atlantic. Families will 
find the comfort of home, with modera‘e charges, at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Adires:, Mr. Bohn, at the 
Hotel. A four-horse Omnibus meets the London 
express trains at Barnstap -e. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

I}lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 








H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 

London— fo Cornhill. 

Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpoul—50 Bold street. , 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGU>T and SEPTEM- 
BER SHOUTING, NICOLL’3 JACKETS, in various 
mixed colours of WALHERPROOF CHEVIOT WOUL 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the th ra and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the coat of each 
being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTVON CLOTH OVER- 
COALS, are patronized ty Travellers al over the 
WORLD. 

For Ladies, NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED CUsTUMES, avd Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Civaks and Coats. SUPERIOR DRESS for 
immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
neuce. 

MHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully unuuitive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their uormal condition all Lhe 8e retions,on the 
integrity of wich perfect health depeuds. Itis a specific 
for debility of ali kinds, and fro its containing, among 
other ingredieuis, pepsiue and phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 83 pec boitie, or four quautities iu one for 22s. 
Sule ageuts, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullam street, Feachurch street, 
E.C., London. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. [On Tuesday next, 


The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 


COURT. By Frorence Mareyvat, Author of 
* Love's Confiict,” “Loo Good for Him,” &c. 3 vols: 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. ByaBaruisrer. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is 
novel and the characters are drawn from the life. Itis 
not often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true in its main characteristics, whimsical without being 
a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in the mode 
of hauding them.”"—A, um. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols. 

“A genuine impression of life can never fail to he 
interesting. The author takes pains to depict student 
life at Oxford in its work and play, at wine parties, on 
the river, at examinations,—and to distinguish in three 
heroes of his tule three classes of students. B coming 
here and there openly religious in his earnestness, we 
follow him with more ioterest than can be raised by 
many a more skilful artificer. He has traly painted 
Oxford life.” —Zxaminer. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP as 
a FLOWER. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

“A strikingly clever and original tale, the chief merits 
of which consist in the powerful, vigorous manner of ita 
telling, ia the exceeling beauty and poetry of ite 
sketches of scenery, and in the soliloquies, sometimes 
quaintly humorous, sometimes cynically bitter, some- 
times plaintive and melancholy, which are uttered by 
the heroine." —Times. 


MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern 
English Live. 1 vol. 








RicaarD Beytiey, New Burlington street. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library, in 1 vol. 
UNTIL the END. A Novel. By 

Joun Pomeroy. 

“The story is well told, the scenes are la'd in Italy, 
Trelaud,and England. It will be read with interest, aud 
contains enough of striking and even terrible incident 
to make it exciting." —Globe. 





Also ready, at all Libraries in the Kingdom, in 8 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 


Srrerton. 

“The courtship which gives the title to this story is 
certainly the most extraordinary ove that ever novelist 
imagined or attempted to portray. As far as we can 
judge, it is thoroughly original, which is a great recous- 
mendation for the novel, to begin with; and when we 
add that its peculiarity is cleverly worked out, so that 
an agreeable and comprehensive story is the result, we 
can scarcely say more in its favour. There is a calm, 
+teady tone of sympathy, interes’, and even fascination 
kept up; and few readers will lay it aside without 
having enjoyed its perusal. We bave sliom reada 
story where the conceptious of an author have been so 
clearly detined and so successfally carried int» reality ; 
and in spite of the peculiarity which gives it a distince 
tive character of its own, the reader s»on becomes 
intimately acquainted with the scenes described and 
the actors who figure in them. '—Observer. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING the COST. By William 


Doruie. 
BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 
SrEIour. 
WOODBURN GRANGE. By William 
Howitt. 
HEROES of CRAMPTON. By J. G. 
HOLLAND. 
Londov: Caartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street 
Strand. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 64. 
MNHE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-oue Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price és 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Garxpon. Third Editioa, 
London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.0. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas Snogrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tuings’ in one book 
before.” —JUustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Prrman, 20 Pateraoster row, £.C. 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s Gd. 
IAMOND DUST. By Extza Cook. 
D “A rie and varied collectiou.”"—Aoraing Star. 


** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Prrmas, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONIHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
The First NUMBER is now ready. 
No. Il. for SEPTEMBER, will be published on MONDAY, the 26th instant. 
ConTENTS. 
1—The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY, By W.H. Russell, LL.D (With an Iilus- 
tration.) i 
Chap. 6-—The SCHOOT.. ] Chap. 7—The CRUISE, 
Chap. 8—The RETURN. 
2—SEPTEMBER in ENGLAND. (With an Illustration.) 


3— REFUSERS.” " 
4—AUNT ANASTASIA on PRETTY PRAYER-BOOKS. 


5—OUR LAKE-LAND. a 

6—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. (With an Illu stration.) 

Book I. Chap. 1—ROWLEY COURT. | Chap. 2—In POSSESSION. 
Chap. 3—CARABAS HOUSE. 


7—ST. AMBRCSS. — 
8—At the BAINS DE MER. 
9—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, No. II. 


10—TAKING the AIR. . 
11—PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations.) 


London: Trxstey BroTueErs, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


HOG WUNTING in the EAST, and _ other 
SPORTS. By Captain J. T. Newatt, Author of “The Eastern Hanters.” &c. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A> Novel. By J. S. 


Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle 8.las," &c, In 3 vols. (Just ready. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 


[This day. 





TrxsLEy Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. 





NEW VOLUME of the CHARLES DICKENS EDITION of Mr. 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 
On the FIRST of SEPTEMBER, 


DOMBEY AND 


With 8 Dlustrations, price 3s 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 








On Thursday, the 29th, tha SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


1—GUIZOT'S ; i iy ig ot 
2—REGRET. By A. C. Swinburne. 
3—The AUTHENTICITY of PLATO'S WRITINGS. By W. L. Blackley. 


4—ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By the Editor. 


5—PHAETHON. By George Meredith. 
6—LAWS of TRADE COMBINATION in FRANCE. IT. By F. D. Longe. 


7—RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By W. F. Rae. i 
8—The WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXX.-XXXIV. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
9—The LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By the Editor. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Cuapman ad Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,"&c, 3 vols, 

“ We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up these volumes to read 
them, for we have no hesitation in characterizing this as at once the warmest, richest, 
and sincerest of recent novels. ‘Ihe story is bright with skilfully contrasted pictures, 
and full of mellow wisdom.”—Spectator. 


The Sisters of Sainthill By Lady Blake. 3 


vols. 


A Woman’s Trials. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. 


(Next week. 


By Mrs. Hiloart. 3 





The Curate’s Discipline. 


vols. 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author 
of * Faith Unwin's Ordeal.” 2 vols. 
Huast and Biacketr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s 6d, sewed. 
HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIP- 
TURE in their RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH. By the Rev. Aveusrus Cutssoup, M.A., formerly of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 
London: Lonauans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
AVALRY OUTPOST DRILL; with a Chapter upon 
CAVALKY SKIRMISHING, By Major-General M. W. Sars, C.B., late 
15th Hursars and 3rd Dragoon Guards, Major-General Commanding the Osmanli 
Iriegular Cavalry during the Crimean War, &c. 
London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


P ROPOSED PARK for LIVERPOOL.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 44d, or by post 5d, contains :—Bird’s-Eye View of the Proposed 
Sefton Park; als» Views of the Various Buildings to be erected in it—Labour and 
Prices in Syduey—Sketches in Annandale—The Loudon Water Supply Question— 
Murray's “Scotland "—The Top of Frankfort Cathedral —end various other Papers, 
with all the Artistic and Sanitary News.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all 
zewsmen. 








NEW BOOKS, 





LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS : Illustrative of the 


History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Jouy Wr, 
aged of “The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c., &c. 2 volt. dem 
vo, 36s. 


“The one grand drawback of all Indian work, no matter what, conquest, soldier. 
ship, statesmanship, conversion, or engineering, is the absence of the second highest 
reward, ‘fame,’ the appreciation of those whose appreciation is worth having. A 
man in India may lead Nicholson's life, and Englishmen may be unable to recall what 
he accomplished ; may add four kingdoms and three provinces to Her Majesty’s 
dominions, as Lord Dulhouse did, and find mea uestioning whether he was net @ 
litile too arrogant ; may organize a great and strictly original system of education as 
Dr. Duff bas done, or fill up a gap in human knowledge us Dr. Ballantyne or Dr, 
Sprenger did......+ ++.-.and may in England be utterly forgotten. Mr. Kaye has 
tried t» dissipate this ignorance as far as regards one class of Indian labourers, and 
to all who read these volumes of his will dissipate it. A cidet, an artillery officer, an 
editor, an er of _ first rank, a successful historian, Mr. Kaye unites in his 
Own person all the qualifications 1@quisite to the biogra i 
pa ata —- q grapber of the great Iudian 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other Stories. By Anruony 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES from 1832 
to 1867. By J. M. LupLow and Lioyp Jones. Small crown 8vo, 2s 64. 

“A —_ useful and interesting little volume, full of the most valuable informa. 

ion.” —Star. 


The STARLING. By Norman Macteop, D.D. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 


The REIGN of LAW. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

“The aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only a thorough familiarity with 
metaphysical and scientifie subjects, but a breadth of thought, a treedom froin pre- 
judice, a general versatility ard sympathetic quality of mind, and a power of clear 
exposition rare in all ages and in all countries. We have no hesitation in expressing 
an opinion tuat all those qualifications are to be recognized in the Duke of Argyll, 
and that his book is a8 unanswerable as it is attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. Puumerre, M.A., Professor of Th 
King’s College. Demy 8vo, 12s. ; ee ee 


By the Duke of Arey. 


“ The Boyle Lectures for 1363 will stand not unworthily by the side of those pro-~ 
duced by Professor Plumptre’s most eminent preJecessors....... He displays. 
with rare force and coustant readiness, ali the resources of a ripe scholar, a keen 
critic, aud an eloquent writer.”—Athenzum. 


“This is a learned, thoughtful, and candid book, able in a literary sense, catholic 
in tone and spirit, full of the minute study and special knowledge of a life devoted to 
divinity, and one, moreover, Which will for many minds throw fresh light on the 
subtler aud less p cvincidences of the Gospel history.” —Spect ator. 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love and Duty. 


By Sanan TyrLer, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &. Crown 8v0, 
8. 





The ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Account 


of the Origin and Progress of some remarkable Institutious on the Continent. 
By Joun be Lierpe. Crown 8vo, 53. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Georce MacDonatp, 


eee of “ Annals of a Q uiet Neighbourhood,” &. Third Edition, crown 8yvo0, 
8. 


“The ‘ Unspoken Sermons ' of George MacDonald are a rare luxury. Among the 
common fruits of the Garden of God they are ‘apples of gold in a leafwork of silver.’ 
They smite the eye with their beauty ; they give the conception of au almost ideul purity 
of motive and purpose, and of a mind ‘ living already the uext door to heaveu.’ "— 
British Quarterly Review. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir Jouy F. W. 


HerscuE., Bart, Fourth edition, crown 8v-, 63. 


+ 
THE HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Macczop, 
D.D. Second edition, post 8vo, 103, 6d. 

“One of the mst refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. 
Let none be kept from reading it. The impression which it makes is the neaiest 
thing possible to the delight of wandering in tine autumn weather on the braesides 
of the mountains that look fourth oa the Islands and the Atlantic. And the reader 
will tind in the book what the mere waud:rer caunot see in uature—a_ rich store- 
house of noble humanities." —Scolsman. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES; with a Bio- 


graphical Essay. By the Rev. E. H. P.umprre, M.A. Second and revised 
Edition, with au Appendix of Rbymed Choruses, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has not only surpassed the previous 
translators of S pphocles, but has produced a work of singular merit, not less reraark- 
able fur its felicity tian its fidelity; a really readable aud enjoyable version of the 
old plays."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POEMS. By Dora Greenwett. Second Edition, 


crown vo, 63, 


LILLIPUT LEVEE: Poems of Childhood, Child- 
Fancy, end Childlikke Moods. New Edition, square 16mo, with Lilustrations} 
price 2s 6d. 


DEALINGS - with the FAIRIES. By GeorcE 
MacDonaLp, Author of “ David Eginbrod,” &. Square 16mo, with 12 Ilut- 
trauious by Arthur Hughes, 2s 6d. 


The WASHERWOMAN’S FOUNDLING. By 


WittiaM GILBERT. Squa e 1émo, with Illustrations, 23 6d. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Sooo 
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